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outright gift of 30% of the cost of the la- 
bor and material involved for any approved 
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dition or entirely new construction, Fur- 
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government will loan the entire balance re- 
quired to complete the project on eas\ 
terms, interest and amortization together 
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No. 1 from your State Advisory Board of 
the Federal Emergency Administration of 
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lay in definitely perfecting local financial 
arrangements, or getting authority to bor- 
row, applications may, nevertheless, be 
filed in advance with request that funds 


be reserved. 


Without cost or obligation we offer you 
our cooperation in preparing sketch plans 
and preliminary specifications and estimates 
to accompany your loan application. Speed 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


What the Preservation of the Records 


of Scholarship Means to Changing 
Civilizations’ 
By MONSIGNOR EUGENE TISSERANT 


Director, Vatican Library, Vatican City, Italy 


HEN I attended the Toronto confer- 

VV ence in 1927, as a new member of 

the American Library Association, I 

did not imagine that I would speak one day be- 

fore so large an audience of American librar- 

ians. Permit me to address my most hearty 

thanks to your committee for the great privi- 
lege they offer me. 


Prehistoric civilizations are distinguished most- 
ly by the quality of flint implements made by 
men of the Stone Age. The first historic civ- 
ilizations are easily characterized by their sys- 
tems of writing. As long as cuneiform signs 
were used in Mesopotamia, the civilizations 
seemed to be one, although under different 
names: Sumerian, Babylonian, or Assyrian. But 
when the use of cuneiform signs ceased, the 
civilization changed, although the new language, 
Aramaic, was almost the same as Babylonian, and 
there was no change in the inhabitants. Egypt- 
ian civilization stood as long as the use of hiero- 
glyphics continued and disappeared with it, al- 
though the Coptic language was fundamentally 
the same as the old Egyptian which it superseded. 


an Paper presented before the Second General Session of the A.L.A. 
at Chicago, October 18, 1933. 
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The extraordinary continuity and immobility ot 
Chinese culture is due to the fixedness of its 
pictorial writing system. 


The Arabs had a deep influence upon the cul- 
tural development of Persians and Turks when 
they forced them to adopt their alphabet, and 
Mustapha Kemal struck the hardest possible 
blow against old Turkish life when he recently 
introduced the use of the Latin alphabet. 


Nothing preserves so strongly as a_ special 
alphabet the individuality of peoples. For ex- 
ample, many Armenian communities in Turkey 
maintained their own individuality even after 
losing the use of their own language, simply be- 
cause they wrote Turkish with Armenian char- 
acters. ‘Two parts of a very strong ethnological 
unity, Serbians and Croatians, are divided by the 
use of two different alphabets, the Serbians tak- 
ing the Cyrillian alphabet from Byzantine mis- 
sionaries in the ninth century, and the Croatians 
the Latin alphabet from Roman missionaries at 
about the same time. Now, after the war, when 
political unity has been realized, the differences 
in religion and culture which were not formerly 
troublesome, have been aggravated by the dif- 
ference in alphabets. By these examples it be- 
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comes obvious that alphabets are a potent fac- 
tor in the development of civilization, and dif- 
ferences in alphabets are serious obstacles in pass- 
ing from one civilization to another—even more 
Serious than differences in language. 


‘Today we consider translation an easy process ; 
in ancient times translations were rare and adap- 
tations difficult and slow. Look at what hap- 
pened when Greek speaking Hebrew commun- 
ities in Egypt felt in the third century B.C. the 
necessity of a Greek translation of the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘This translation probably took only a 
few years, but soon its use created a division be- 
tween Alexandrian and Palestinian Jews. The 
former attempted to excuse the translation by 
bringing forth the legend of the seventy inter- 
preters. Then they made a new translation, 
known as that of Aquila, which Was much clos- 
er to the Hebrew. Nevertheless, they finally had 
to abandon it and return to the use of the He- 
brew original. The Greek translation of the 
Old Testament was preserved through the con- 
version to Christianity of many Egyptian Jews 
and because the Christian Church adopted it. 
We can cite other translations, mostly of reli- 
vious books, made in Central Asia at the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages, and a Thibetan trans- 
lation of Buddhist books, of Mongolian transla- 
tions of Manichean books. But most of these 
translations were ephemeral. Moreover, changes 
in expression of ideas owing to differences in 
languages lead to such wide departures that 
schisms occurred and new sects were established. 


The result of the above mentioned difficulties 
in transferring texts from one alphabet to anoth- 
er, and from one language to another, was that 
many of the records of ancient knowledge disap- 
peared. It is not easy, generally speaking, to know 
what has disappeared and what has been the loss 
to civilization. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
know more exactly from literary papyri how 
great was the damage to humanity caused by the 
destruction of Greek wisdom as kept in the Alex- 
andrian library. But today so many fortunate ex- 
cavations in Mesopotamia have restored to us 
entire clay tablet libraries that we can write 
something on the record of what humanity lost 
in the destruction of Assyrian and Babylonian 
writings. Let us pass over literary and religious 
texts, because it is impossible to calculate the in- 
fluence they might have had on humanity, but 
the loss in scientific matter is unquestionable: 
mathematical methods abandoned for centuries, 
medical experiences forgotten, astronomical ob- 
servations without sequel. When Alexander the 
Great made the conquest of Babylon, there were 
still clay tablets and priests who could read them. 
However, a very small part of that science was 
transferred to the Greeks because the change of 
writing and language was too difficult. 
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‘Yhings went another way in the Western 
world at the end of the Roman empire. |p » 
few centuries, barbarian migrations covered the 
whole of Europe, and the ruin of Roman civiliv, 
tion might have been similar to that of Meso, 
tamia. But the Latin alphabet remained alj\ +. 
since these peoples did not possess special alp), 
bets, and nothing hindered them from adopting 
Latin literature. 


And, now, who saved Greek and Roman cu! 
ture—our culture? A few men, who preserye() 
in their libraries, as did Cassiodorus in his re- 
treat at Vivarium in Southern Italy, the mos: 
famous writings of Roman authors. These co! 
lectors preserved some hundreds of manuscripts, 
which treasured up an entire civilization. And 
then, thousands of monks in Italy, in France, in 
Great Britain, in Germany, working in silence 
for ten centuries, reproduced these models of 
beautiful language that were Cicero’s discourses 
and Virgil’s poems, and prepared, in a world ful] 
of wars, for days of progress and brilliant life. 
Modern men have no right to despise monasteries 
by thinking that monks did little in their life 
towards bettering civilization, for it is not a smal] 
thing to prepare the future. 

We must admit that the general cultura) lite 
of the Middle Ages did not reflect what it seems 
to have been in several) monasteries. But when 
times became favorable, it was possible to take 
advantage, for civilization, of the obscure monay- 
tic preservation of records of ancient scholarship. 
When Charlemagne founded his empire, giving 
peace to the greater part of Europe, he found 
immediately in monasteries many professors and 
masters of: culture. For a quarter of a century, 
diffusion of knowledge seemed the first aim of 
the emperor, and under the direction of a Brit- 
isher, Alcuin, not only did schools flourish every- 
where but a new type of writing, the clear and 
beautiful Carlovingian took the place of the rath- 
er illegible running hand of the Merovingian 
age, preparing the humanistic character, which 
became our printing type. 

Dozens of monasteries strove then for super- 
iority in the possession of books, and not only of 
ecclesiastical books, since it has been indicated by 
Professor Sabbadini, in his account of the re- 
discovery of classics during the Renaissance, that 
most of the classical texts we know were found 
only in Carolingian copies: these include, Caesar, 
Sallust, Lucretius, Juvenal, Persius, both Plinies. 
Tacitus, Lucan, Suetonius, Martial and the 
greater part of Cicero. How refined must have 
been the culture of Servatus Lupus, Abbot of 
Ferrieres, in the ninth century, who was famil- 
iar with works of Aulus Gellius, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Livy, Suetonius, Caesar and Horace! Un- 
fortunately, the empire was soon divided and 
Europe was again the «prey of competitions and 
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wars. But monasteries remained as centers of 
cultural life until the foundation of the Univer- 
sities, and after. The oratory and the library 
were the most important places in the monas- 
reries. ‘‘Claustrum sine armario quasi castrum 
sine armamentario” said an eleventh century 
canon, i.€., a Monastery without a library would 
be as a stronghold without ammunition. And a 
Carthusian friar developed this idea with a gen- 
tle simplicity: “A monastery without books is 
a town without resources, a stronghold without 
walls, a kitchen without pans, a table without 
food, a garden without vegetables, a meadow 
without flowers, a tree without leaves.” 


However, while monks were still keeping 
monuments of Roman culture, a new culture de- 
veloped in universities from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which did not seem to owe very much, at 
least directly, to Roman classicism—I mean 
scholastic philosophy and theology. “The library 
of the Sorbonne at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the Pope’s library in 1311, contained 
almost exclusively the works of philosophers, the- 
ologians, and lawyers, patristics and Holy Scrip- 
ture. In the Pope’s library, two treatises of 
Cicero, De Arte Rhetorica and De Officiis, and 
two pieces of Seneca, were the only classical Lat- 
in texts. But, on the other hand, Aristotle and 
Plato, although in rough translations from Arab- 
ic, began to take a great place in the current 
thought and a desire for more and better texts 
became common. Scholars were thirsty for Greek 
thought. 


And, suddenly, war, which brings destruction 
and kills civilization, gives to the western world 
what it wants. Greek monks and Greek schol- 
ars, bringing with them the books which are 
their only treasures, arrive in Italy in the first 
part of the fifteenth century, and while Con- 
stantinople is taken by Mohammed II, Florence 
and Rome become the theatres of the most extra- 
ordinary effort for rendering in Latin, and mak- 
ing accessible to all, the monuments of Greek 
culture. Modern Europe is arising: it needs 
new culture and new thought: and it finds them 
in Athens—Athens forgotten for fifteen centuries 
—Athens partially seen in rare Roman adapta- 
tions, now in its original form accessible to all. 
No one at that time did so much as Pope Nicho- 
las V for research of manuscripts, for the protec- 
tion of scholars, for making accessible the treas- 
ures of ancient literature so intrepidly collected. 
Nicholas wished to possess in the Vatican the 
most beautiful and the richest library: he sent 
scholars everywhere to collect or copy—not only 
to Greece, but also to Great Britain and Ger- 


many. If he hears of a complete copy of Livy 
found in some Nordic country, Denmark or 
Norway, he sends immediately one of his most 
trustworthy calligraphists in order to get a copy 
of it. Nicholas collects Latin manuscripts, en- 
courages translations of Greek authors and in a 
few years Herodotus, ““Mhucydides, KMenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, Appianus Philo, ‘Theophras- 
tus, Ptolemaeus are translated in Latin. At his 
death, Nicholas leaves a collection of 824 Latin 
manuscripts, and 353 Greek ones, which are still 
the pride of the Vatican library. 


The Popes, until the sacking of Rome in 1527, 
not only opened their library to all, but also per- 
mitted copying, and even lent very largely, with 
the intent to help the diffusion of knowledge. 
Of course, in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, printing began to multiply copies, and 
when at the end of the sixteenth century Pope 
Sixtus V forbade the loans of books in order to 
preserve them, we must confess that loans were 
no longer necessary. 


What progress for civilization was produced 
by this knowledge of old authors is an old story: 
Aristotle and Plato became known exactly as 
they were; the history of antiquity was largely 
open to scholars and permitted comparisons be- 
tween similar situations, which can be so useful 
for statesmen and leaders. Most of the ancient 
experience in medicine and other practical sci- 
ences were given back to humanity. Last, but 
not least, after Ptolemaeus’ Geography, brought 
to Florence by Chrysoleras, is translated into 
Latin in 1406, a new and vivid interest in geo- 
graphical exploration is created. The doctrine of 
Ptolemaeus on the rotundity of the earth is again 
brought into evidence, and as a direct conse- 
quence there resulted the discovery of America. 
Such is the significance of the conservation of the 
records of scholarship. 


Loss of records of scholarship means breaking 
the progress of civilization and preservation of 
records of scholarship means continuity of civil- 
ization in a world submitted to continuous 
changes. Therefore, our task, as librarians, is 
similar to that of the priestesses of Vesta, to 
whom was comitted the care of the sacred fire. 
And this is the reason why nothing is unworthy 
in our life, if we consider our duty towards hu- 
manity, the protection of books against beetles, 
repairing ragged parchment fragments, erection 
of new bookstacks or building new reading 
rooms, as well as cataloging or labeling, all are 
noble, if we feel that we are helping humanity in 
its trend toward that spiritual unity which would 
be the result of unity of culture. 


The Social Responsibility Of The 
Modern Library’ 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Secretary, British Museum; Vice-President, (British) Library Association; and Editor, Librar; 
Association Record, London, England 


be confessed, somewhat esoteric philosophy 

of librarianship recently put abroad by 
Professor Pierce Butler of this City, my mind, 
reeling under the shock of the first impact, went 
back to a remark made to me some years ago by 
one of the most distinguished of my British col- 
leagues, that he regarded himse)f as a specia)ized 
and possibly superior kind of warehouseman. My 
friend no doubt was one of the old guard; but 
his searching remark has always seemed to me to 
be an excellent test from which to start thinking 
what after all is the real function in society of 


the library and of us who serve it. 


1 would ask leave to suggest some lines of 
thought, and to begin with a reterence to the 
historical evolution of the modern library. The 
phrase “the )ibrary movement’ js apt to arouse 
in those whose work has lain in the older learn- 
ed libraries a regrettable disposition to be sar- 
donic at the expense of the newer popular li- 
braries. Such an attitude is only defensible if 
the mind is covering a short range; sub specie 
saeculorum there has been and is, and doubtless 


always will be, a fundamental library movement. 


(Oy sented by the high and, it must 


The modern Jibrary took its rise with the 
Renaissance, round the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. At that time the new spirit 
of nationhood, full of good and evil destiny for 
men, was rising up against the august receding 
shade of that ancient and venerable conception 
of the Holy Roman Empire, though not yet could 
the latter be described as what it came in the end 
to be, the smile without the cat. But the blood 
in the veins of a spirit of nationhood is a sense of 
the nation’s past, is in a word history. And so 
we find that at that same period arose some 
vague historical sense. In the fifteenth century 
the chroniclers had been busier than in any pre- 
vious century. And in countries in which the 
Reformation had followed the Renaissance and 
wrecked and scattered the vast literary stores in 
the monastic )ibraries, historically-minded men 
saw the need for gathering the waifs of flotsam 
and jetsam which remained floating on the tide 


1 Paper presented before the Second General Session of the 
ALA. Conference at Chicago, October 18, 1933. 


into libraries, either in the universities or a 
appanages of the growing power of the Sovereign- 
ty, that is as we should now say, of the State. 
One of these historically-minded men, though 
he was also a controversially-minded man, was 
Bishop John Bale, and another was John we and 
the Antiquary. In a famous passage, which may 
bear yet once more quoting, Bale wrote of the 
dispersal of the Monastic libraries: 


“O that men of learnyng and perfyght love to thei: 
nacyon were not then appoynted to the serche of 


theyre lybraryos, for the conseruacion of those most 
noble Antiquitees. . . . Alas! our owne noble monu 
mentes and precyouse Antiquitees, which are the great 
bewtie of our lande, we as )yttle regarde as the pa- 
rynges of our nayles. . . . Yf the byshop of Romes 


lawes, decrees, decretals, extrauagantes, clementines, 
and dregges of the deuyll, yea yf Heytes 
buryes sophismes, Porphyryes vniuersals, Aristotles 


olde Jogyckes and Dunses dyuynite, wyth such othe: 
lowsy legerdemaynes and frutes of the bottomlesse 


pytte, had leaped out of our libraries . . . . we might 
well haue ben therwith contented.” 

Bale’s controversial style is not that approved 
in episcopal circles in our degenerate days, but | 
call attention to his central point. The literary 
monuments of the nation’s history, and we maj 
add of the history of Western civilization, its re 
ligion, its thought, its art, were there, calling 
out to be preserved. It was the duty of libraries 
tO preserve them then; and it is one of their du- 
ties today, only complicated by the great accessions 
of similar monuments produced by the succeeding 
centuries and by the printing press, so far more 
fertile than the scriptorium. The duty has been 
recognized by the law of nearly all countries in 
the establishment of systems of obligatory de- 
posit by the producers of new books, though not 
in every country is every deposited book pre 
served. 

This duty, of preserving the record of the 
Nation’s literature, is a commonplace to most of 
you, [ do not doubt, but it is worth insisting on. 
since the addition of other duties has caused it 
to be forgotten by some. 

The librarians of popular libraries boast and 
rightly, that (outside their local collections, 
which are parts of the record of the national lit- 


erature) they do not preserve books, but exploit 
them. There are some of these who absurdly 
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despise the libraries’ function of preservation. It 
is true that here and there there was, and pos- 
sibly is still, to be found a conservator of the 
old sort, who saw no duty beyond that of con- 
serving, and whose attitude to readers—at least 
to all but a few readers—was that of Bedford 
the bookbinder, who once reproached a noble 
patron with the words “why, your Lordship’s 
been a-reading of them,” or more exactly of the 
Cathedral verger who complained bitterly of 
“people praying about all over the place.’’ There 
was some twenty years ago, a Homeric scene at 
which I cannot sufficiently regret 1 was not pres- 
ent, when one of the most distinguished of Amer- 
ican librarians, then an inexperienced young 
woman, arrived unannounced in the Bodleian, 
and requested Bodley’s librarian to let her see 
“all his Caxtons.” 


Conservation remains one of the primary du- 
ties. Nothing has happened in the modern world 
to absolve us from it. By it alone we perform 
the service to society of giving it its sense of one- 
ness with the past, its warnings for the future. 
By it we bind the scattered ages, we make men 
travelled in time as transport has made them 
travelled in space, we make it impossible for them 
to be historically provincial, we abolish historica) 
hickery. 

But in fact none of the libraries af conserva- 
tion confines itself to collecting and conserving 


the records of the past, however valuable. A 


contributor to the Library Association Record 


(in an otherwise profitable and sensible paper) 


recently made a contrast between ‘‘museum Ii- 


braries” and “laboratory libraries.” Another 
recent writer disowned any interest in royal and 
other libraries founded for scholarship and os- 
tentation. But quite a )ot of the daily work of 
the socalled “museum libraries’ has little to do 
with either of these vices. ‘They too are Jabora- 
tories or workshops as much as are the special- 
zed libraries with which the former critic was 
comparing them to their disadvantage, and of 
course far more so than the libraries of more 
elementary reading which were in the mind of 
the latter. 

I took the trouble one morning a little time 
ago to run over the thousand or two volumes 
which were waiting overnight in the “Kept 
Rooks” pigeonholes in the British Museum Read- 
ing Room. Historical subjects, including the 
history of literature, accounted for about half; 
the rest concerned current studies such as natural 
science or contemporary politics. And that 
though we are better able to shepherd the not 
very profound students of these than of any oth- 
er subjects into other excellent specialized )i- 
braries in London. The great libraries, so far 
from (to quote again) “only remotely affecting 
the great majority,” educate the majority’s edu- 
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cators and provide the material trom which de- 
mocracy’s leaders teach and uplift it. 

The libraries which today fulfill no function 
or laboratory use are few and small. They are 
mainly those of cathedrals and old foundations, 
whose books have been left high and dry by the 
tide of the modern world, yet which, for such 
use as can still be made of them, and for such 
discoveries as may still be made in them, await 
some form of alliance with other places, what 
we call ‘‘cooperation” and our French co))leagues 
rather more descriptively call “regrouping.” 

In their character as powerhouses for the 
leadership of society the greater libraries have 
now for a long time gone beyond the passive ro\e 
suggested by my friend the warehouseman—li- 
brarian. ‘They work extramurally. Inventions 
have been made use of. Printing was not long 
established when modern libraries were first 
founded, and printed catalogs are as old as Thom- 
as James, Bodley’s first Keeper. Photography, 
especially in its peculiarly bibliothecal form of 
photostat (formerly rotograph) came later; and 
when it came was quickly made use of. Later 
still has come the film, and we find it beginning 
to be made safe for bibliography. The old com- 
mon rule by which libraries could not lend has 
in some countries Geen cast aside altogether; in 
Great Britain a typically British compromise is 
being developed, by which the oder non-Jending 
stationary library of reference is left, but beside 
it and in close touch with it a consortium of all 
the others for the specific purpose of mutual and 
indeed of general lending; the National Central 
Library, whose new and capacious building, the 
gift of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
is to be opened by the King next month. 

But though the libraries which [ have so far 
been considering, those founded for that despic- 
able purpose of scholarship, do through leader- 
ship really and most vitally modify the thoughts 
on important matters of the great majority, they 
affect them, it is true, only indirectly. It ts not 
possible for all to use them, On the spot the 
reading room space is not large enough for a)), 
nor can it be enlarged, unless it may be by keep- 
ing later hours, that is enlarged in time, the on- 
ly remaining dimension. Even for use by the 
extra-mura) media 1 mentioned just now, avail- 
able copies of books would be too few. The great 
centra) )ibraries must be supported by other lo- 
cal and special institutions. We come then to 
the functions of the technical and of the public 
libraries. 

There are few more striking sidelights on the 
newness of the complex society in which we live 
than to consider for how short a time the variety 
of libraries serving special sciences, crafts or in- 
terests has existed. 

I confine myself to examples from my own 


country in the nineteenth century, as always, 
theology had its own strongholds: Sion College, 
Lambeth, Dr. Williams’ Foundation and the 
old Cathedrals. Law was entrenched in the Inns 
of Court, Medicine in the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Other Sciences were 
gathered by the Royal Society. We should not 
forget the older Universities. And that was rea)- 
ly about all in England, and so far as | know, 
the case was roughly similar in other countries. 

Naturally enough, for the propagation of 
knowledge by fission, as of an amoeba, was then 
barely beginning: the old ideal of the doctor 
universalis was not yet dead. ‘The Roya) Society 
still cherished the great humanist collection of 
books, including much if not all of the library of 
Bilibaldus Pirckheimer, which was presented to 
it shortly after its foundation by Henry Howard: 
it was not till later that the Society discovered 
that classical and historical scholarship were of 
no interest to men of science, and put Howard’s 
books up to auction. 

Today is there an interest, a craft, a science, 
which has not, in every great capital city and 
centre of civilization, its own library? There 


is no need to enumerate them. But [ am perhaps 


more aware of them than anyone in England 


(unless it be the librarian of the National Cen- 


tral Library) since it is part of my function at 


the British Museum to advise those applicants 


for tickets of admission to the Reading Room 
whose needs may be satisfied in other and Jess 
crowded libraries. 

Society now needs more highly instructed 
teachers of the crafts and sciences: and only by 
these special libraries can they be trained. The 
subject matter of their specialized competence 
has outgrown the old and admirable system of 
apprenticeship. The new wine has burst the old 
bottles. 

But society’s needs never cease developing, and 
the libraries must develop to satisfy them. All 
these separate and specialized interests, which 
used to divide themselves jealously behind water- 
tight bulkheads, begin to need each other. Law 
and medicine have still a more than merely selfish 
motive for their exclusiveness. It is not good for 
a layman to try to doctor himself—still less his 
neighbors: and if there is a worse pestilence than 
one who does that, it is what is known as a sea- 
lawver. But even in these subjects there is often 
need for at any rate select laymen to study. Psy- 
chology and—especially—social pathology, are in- 
separable from medicine. Agrarian history has 
a legal side. So it is too in the sciences in which 
there is no such large motive for exclusiveness. 
Well-meaning persons often propose the disso- 
lution of the great central archaeological mu- 
seums into separate smaller ones, say for oriental 
arts and for anthropology. Now, while for prac- 
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tical convenience it is necessary to department: 
ize a very large institution, there is always some 
loss in the process; I have for example alwa\, 
regretted that, having been brought up as 2 
printed book man | know ex officio and ex hy py 
thesi nothing of manuscripts, while some ha; 
pier colleagues are equally at home with bor}), 
But, departmenta)ized or not, the collections anid 
their curators are under the same roof, and thei; 
daily need of each other creates no difhcu)s; 
Primitive weapons are part of the prehistory «1 
Greece and Rome, so they are of that of othe: 
countries, while they are part of the recent his 
tory of African and Australasian civilizations. 

The departments of Greek and Roman Anti 
guities, of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiguities, 0! 
British and Medieval Antiquities, and of Orient 
al Antiquities and of Ethnography, all contain 
related material, with techniques and methods ot 
study in common, vet essential to wide branch 
ing civilizations, which call for separate special- 
isms. And even where connections used not to 
be suspected, they are now being made apparent 
by new discoveries. China and Sumeria, the 
Indus Valley and Scythia, Scythia and the Celts. 
were all woven together by a web of trade routes, 
We say that the world grows small. It was 
relatively large in the Bronze age, but it was not 
illimitable. 

Pardon this digression. What is true of mu 
seums is true of libraries. The waters of know! 
edge have overflowed the neatly canalized beds 
in which they were wont to flow. The sciences 
(to use the larger, Continental sense of that word 
which we have so needlessly limited in English) 
the sciences are no longer self-sufficient: and the 
libraries are being brought together into a fellow 
ship. In each country the problem is being sol 
ed in a different manner, according to the na 
tional circumstances: in Britain we are building 
an arch made up of regional centres: the key o! 
the arch is the National Central Library. 

So far I have had in mind chiefly leadership. 
But while democracy will always need leaders, 
it is its essence to choose its leaders and to fol- 
low them with its eves open. Nor does this ap 
ply only in politics. 

If democracy is to mean more than the count 
ing of noses, or the victory in a conflict of ig 
norant clamors, darkness and noises of night, it 
must mean a Society which thinks and reads and 
discusses, and whose balance of judgment, rathe: 
than blind loyalty, directs its ends. (Not that 
he humblest loyalty is not a beautiful virtue and 
far healthier for the soul than a conviction that 
one is as good as anvbody else and probably bet- 
ter.) 

Such a Society cannot exist without free access 
to good books. The remarkable rise of the pub 
lic librarv in the last generation is the healthiest 
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omen for the future, even the material future, of 
our troubled wor)d that } can conceive—short of 
the miraculous appearance of someone who could 


understand and with authority and not as the 
scribes interpret economic phenomena. 


And it is real: it is solid: it is there under our 
eyes. 

We were rather slower in England to see the 
possibilities of the local public library than you 
were in the United States. For one thing, we 
had not your “Americanization problem,” and 
our big business men had not that argument to 
persuade them that the library (like the school) 
was worth while. But it is now dificult to find 
even elderly ladies whose faces when Andrew 
Carnegie is mentioned suggest that they have just 
been told an improper story. 

Not that there are not many, outside the ranks 
of elderly ladies, who think with some reason 
that the shovelling out of masses of worthless 
Jove-stories to young women is a function of the 
public library which might, as well as the sale of 
chocolates, be left to private commerce. 


That is indeed the opinion of the majority otf 
the public librarians themselves, but their views 
are very often in advance of those of their com- 
mittees. Please do not think that I decry the 


issue, even the large and preponderating issue, ot 
novels in public libraries. Recreation books are 


as good, are they not, as a recreation ground? 
Moreover, the novel is now, what the sermon 
and the play have each had their turn to be, the 
main channel through which fresh ideas on the 
relationships of men with each other, not to speak 
of men with women, and even on the relation- 
ship of man with God, flow abroad to irrigate 


and fertilize the general mind. That some of 


the ideas are dangerous does not matter. Sup- 
press the novel, make it difficult of access, even, 


and how much poorer should we be! 


But reading tor entertainment, however )arge 
it bulks, is a decreasing proportion of the read- 
ing done in public libraries. ‘The solid book on 
some vocational or general subject, which takes 
trom four to ten times as long asa novel to read, 
rises from year to year in the tables. “here are 
bad and backward public libraries, of course, but 
they grow fewer. 


All this must be so familiar to you here, who 
preceded us on the same road, that | have some 
shame in propounding such platitudes or ‘“‘cab- 
bage again” as the ancient Romans, anticipating 
the very accents of America, were wont to put it. 
But the complexity of this great subject must be 
my excuse. 


Vhe last month our British Library Associa- 
tion had, to give the tmaugural address at its 
annual gathering, Dr. Hetherington, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Liverpool, and a 
noted son of the Glasgow School of Philosophy. 
( British philosophers, as you perhaps know, go 
North to be born.) Dr. Hetherington’s noble 
oration, which is appearing in the next Library 
Association Record, dealt with this very subject, 
and particular)y in its larger political aspect. He 
said, better than I could have, the very things I 
would have wished to say on the most vital part 
of any subject. My chief endeavor today has 
been to avoid quoting him. I have avoided doing 
so. The best last word I find is this—St. “Thomas 
A Kempis, or whoever was the author of the 
Imitation of Christ, prayed that he might not be 
tempted to meddle with things above his charge. 
‘Today, in theory if not everywhere in practice, 
all the world man lives in is man’s charge. To 
his glory and his danger he is free. “To be worthy 
of his freedom he must make a right use of li- 
braries. 


Courtesy of National Library Bindery Co. 
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Society’s Responsibility To 
Maintain Libraries 


By ISAK G. A. COLLIJN 


Initial Director, Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington, often repeated 

these words “The ownership of a fine li- 
brary is the surest and swiftest way to immor- 
tality.” In the first place he was quite obviously 
thinking of his own books, that superb, almost 
unparalleled and precious collection, which his 
magnanimity made accessible to scientific research. 
But he had also in mind the general truth, that 
the possession and collection of books is some- 
thing which elevates and ennobles and which 
stands in direct relationship to the very thread of 
civilized life, thereby acquiring a value which 
lifts itself above transient conditions and is of 
significance for decades and centuries stretching 
far into the future. Historical research shows 
how the culture without script has declined and 
vanished leaving nothing but obscure traces in its 
wake. What has been done at those remote epochs 
must remain forever hidden from us as neither 
books nor documents from those times exist, 
wherein such might have been preserved and 
handed down to posterity. 


The civilization from which our own proudly 
dates, that is to say, the Greek-Roman, is also the 
first which understood the value of the book and 
consequently that of book collecting. It is worthy 
of note that within this rich and beautiful civiliza- 
tion we find for the first time really demonstrated 
the idea that the preservation of books should not 
be left to private interest alone, but that it per- 
tains to the duty of the powers that be, to see to 
it, that the product of thought, script and research, 
to the utmost extent, and as satisfactorily as pos- 
sible, be preserved and passed on to the peoples 
which are to come. We are all acquainted with 
the famous Alexandria-library, the greatest and 
most renowned of the Ancient period, in which 
all what was precious of classical literature and 
research was collected, copied and studied to issue 
at length in standard editions. The sentiments 
which inspired the book-loving monarchs of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty were obviously akin to those 
which gave rise to the words expressed by Mr. 
Huntington, and quoted above; but in this sen- 
timent was included the thought of the incum- 


Ts: FAMOUS American book collector, 


1 Paper presented before the Second General Session of the A.L.A. 
Conference, October 18, 1933. 


bency of preserving to the future, the fruits of 
that inestimable work of the Hellenic spirit, to 
the service of research and script. The Hellenic 
civilization in all its lavish affluence, its exquisite 
elegance was nevertheless permeated by the con- 
sciousness, that all that, which constituted the 
pride and glory of the times possibly indicated the 
beginning of the end and that in a not too far 
distant future, the world would witness a general 
decline of civilization, in which the vast ideal 
accretions of olden times would pass away unless 
preserved in script and placed in safety. After 
all, the Ptolemaic monarchs sought their own 
honor, and desired to indissolubly associate their 
name with the great library, by means of which 
the thoughts of the ancients might be communi- 
cated to the peoples of the future. But in seeking 
to satisfy that insatiable thirst for imperishable 
renown the Ancients served the high ideal and cre- 
ated a mighty support for that tradition from 
which our own civilization emanates. The Alex- 
andria-library was destroyed and nothing is lett 
of its treasures, but the spirit active in its creation 
has never since entirely left us. Its indissolubility 
with civilization has never been denied as far as 
the world is concerned and no statistic has been 
able to measure the importance of the book in the 
development of spiritual forces which have united 
in producing what we call the culture of our day. 
Its conclusive réle can best be measured by provy- 
ing, through a little thought experiment, how im- 
possible it is to grasp its non-existence. How 
should life seem if books and libraries were not 
forthcoming? How could research, the practical 
life, thought exchange, script, social work, in 
short, anything, continue, without the support ot 
the experience contained in literature and that in- 
citement gained by comparisons between the old 
and the new in the solving of problems? And how 
could these results be turned to advantage and be- 
come effective without institutions whose essential 
purpose ts to preserve all what was thought and 
done in bygone days and mediate the same to our 
contemporaries? How poverty-stricken, how 
wretched, how monotonous, should not our whole 
existence be, if by letting the library disappear 
one dissolved the living idea-tradition which 
unites us to the past? “En matiére d'histoire, 
said the great historian Taine, “il vaut toujours 
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mieux continuer que recommencer’’—As to his- 
tory, it is always better to continue than to re- 
commence—and this principle of his, is found to 
be the essential force not only within the pale of 
historical research but practically throughout the 
whole of the world of thought. It is therefore 
that the connection between the State and the li- 
brary and its activities is not as many would wish 
to assert, a purely professional problem concerning 
almost exclusively libraries and librarians; at least, 
such is not the case in any essential degree. On 
the contrary, with the greatest emphasis, I main- 
tain that, when we take up the discussion of the 
said problem we find ourselves discussing a sub- 
ject. which intimately concerns each and _ all 
throughout our modern society, enlightened and 
non-enlightened, poor and rich, old and young. 
In his famous utterance, the great scholar Adolf 
von Harnack has compared libraries to the big 
Nile dams in Egypt, where the necessary water is 
collected and led over the fields in times of 
drought for the good of the growing crop. This 
saying contains a vital truth, which becomes no 
less vital because it has perhaps not been so gen- 
erally understood. ‘The modern State considers 
its duty to be not only that of intervening in the 
regulations of the life of its members. It desires 
even to assist and support them in their attempts 
to make existence more fruitful and_ signifi- 
cant. In this connection, no instrument it may 
be said, can be more dependable and trustworthy 
than the library. We must therefore put for- 
ward a decided claim that the State, just during 
the hard and distressing times in which we now 
live, does not through faulty understanding or 
unwillingness, take up any opposing attitude to- 
wards the development of the libraries, but with 
all possible means sustains their activity. Talk 
of the depression in business life and of economic- 
al conditions is on everybody’s lips in these days 
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and to our regret we all know that there exists 
more than good reason for this. But nothing is 
gained by adding to the outer depression a de- 
pression of a mental and intellectual nature. 
Should we succeed in fighting our way through 
the most difficult crisis the world has ever known, 
we must firstly depend on the buoyancy and vi- 
tality of our spiritual forces. In the struggle 
against depression libraries can be _ reckoned 
amongst the most important means. Let us hope 
that all who are in leading positions will be en- 
abled to perceive this truth and act accordingly. 

You will all remember that at the reunion of 
the International Committee of Libraries at 
Berne last year a proposition was made on basis 
of a memorandum I had written, pointing out 
to the different governments the importance ot 
maintaining the grants stipulated for libraries in 
spite of the financial crisis through which the 
world is now passing. 

This year at Geneva the resolution was taken 
up again and was formulated as follows. 

The sub-committee of the Bibliothécaires-ex- 
perts has noted the contents of the replies receiv- 
ed from the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, in response to its appeal on be- 
half of the maintenance of Government grants to 
libraries. 

Though certain countries have been able to 
maintain these grants, the sub-committee regrets 
to state that they have been quite frequently re- 
duced. 

The sub-committee begs once again to draw the 
attention of the International Commission of In- 
tellectual Cooperation to this question and em- 
phasizes the considerable importance which the 
maintenance of the stipulated grants represents 
to libraries and to organizations of national edu- 
cation in general. 


Thanksgiving 


For warm sunshine that turns young buds to bloom 
For hanging clouds that spill refreshing rain 

For brilliant sunsets on dark days of gloom 

For health, and work that yields the needed gain 
Of gold, simple existence to prolong; 

For cheer of flowers and their fragrance rare, 
For waxwing’s flash and robin’s lilting song, 
For books and music and comfort of prayer 

For silent nights that hide the tears which start 
That needs must be unseen—tears that we bless 
For they are balm sometimes to aching heart; 
For lasting faith and love and kindliness 

Of souls held dear, which help to light the way; 
For these, and more, do I give thanks today. 


From Colored Leaves, by Amy Woodward. 
Courtesy of The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
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Some Important 


1932 - 


By HOLLIS 


Religious Books, 
1933' 


W. HERING 


Librarian, Missionary Research Library, New York City 


HEN, in September last, Dr. John F. 

Lyons delivered his inaugural address 

as Professor of Bibliography in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, 
he made the rather sobering statement that: 


“An outstanding fact of today is the great and in- 
creasing flood of religious books coming from the 
press. A visitor from Mars to the Century of Prog- 
ress, looking at the Hall of Science in comparison 
with other buildings, would conclude that man’s chief 
interest, if not his chief end, was science. Publishers’ 
statistics, however, show that today Americans are 
more interested in religion than they are in science. 
There were almost twice as many books on religion 
published in America in 1932 as there were books on 
science. Books on religion stood third, while books 
on science were eighth in point of numbers. .. . 


Furthermore, religious books are gaining in the race 
with other kinds of books. In 1900 the number of 
American publications in religion stood sixth. In 1932 
religious books were exceeded only by fiction and 
juveniles, so that next to the novel, religious books 
headed the list of publications written for adults.” 

And in a recent issue of Scribner's Magazine, 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps remarks: 
“Whatever may be the present and future attitude 
of sophisticated society toward religious faith, there 
is no doubt that intelligent interest in religion is in- 
creasing. If many men and women seem to be able to 
live without religious faith, they do not live without 
thinking about it.” 

What is the significance to us of these facts? 

Inevitably, as librarians, our first reaction to 
them is to “make a list’; for surely among the 
indoor sports especially favored by library devo- 
tees, the compilation of lists of all types and on 
all subjects takes first place! The sorting out of 
titles, the matching them up in subjects, and the 
firm interlocking of these units with prospective 
readers has to some of us all the thrills of the 
popular jig-saw picture puzzles. To those of us, 
however, who must make use of another's fin- 
ished picture—e., of a list already compiled—it 
is important to know the “whys” and ‘“where- 
fores’ of the process of selection which has led up 
to the completed product. In placing before you, 
therefore, the present selection from the flood of 
a twelve-months’ religious publications, it may 
be well to indicate briefly some of the principles 
which have guided the Committee in their work. 


During the course of the period covered, June, 


1 Report of The Book Committee ta the Religious Books Round 


Table, Chicago, 1933. Hollis W. Hering, Chairman. 


1932,—July, 1933, recommendations of titles 
worthy of consideration were solicited and re 
ceived from a wide variety of sources—public 
libraries, large and small, theological libraries, 
ministers in active service, church workers, and 
thoughtful laymen; and book reviews were, of 
course, carefully scanned. As a result, in July 
last, some seventy-three recommended titles were 
in hand. For our purpose, however, a list of 
seventy-three titles seemed impossibly long, and 
it was somewhat arbitrarily decided that forty 
should be the maximum number included. — In- 
deed, one of the Committee wrote: 

“I’ve been hoping to see a time when we would be 
frank enough to say that forty important religious 
books had not been published within the previous 
year!” 

Drastic pruning was evidently called for, nec- 
essitating definite standards of evaluation, and 
in general, the principles which guided the fina! 
choice of forty were: 

1, The list should incorporate widely ditfering 
points of view. 

2. It should not include too highly specialized o: 
too technical works, thus narrowing its range of use- 
fulness. 

3. It should be cautious in poaching on_ allied 
fields. 

4+. Every title included should be recommended by 
more than one type of reader. 

Since it apparently is the fashion, now-a-days. 
to describe an article in terms of what it is not, 
it seems appropriate here to call your attention 
to three further limitations: 

1. The list distinctly is not a choice of the most 
important religious books of the year. Such a list 
would be practically impossible to compile; but the 
Committee does feel that these titles are truly impor- 
tant for consideration by this Round Table. 

2. No strictly devotional books have been included. 
This type of material is too individual and emotion- 
al to be fittingly considered here. 

3. A much more serious gap is the lack of any 


helpful suggestion for the age-group of from fifteen 
to twenty-one. The later teens present a specialized 


and important problem, which these books frankly do 
not attempt to meet. 

The list which the Committee submits for 
your consideration presents, therefore, a compo- 
site judgment. It will probably satisfy no one; 
it must be remembered, however, that the inclu- 
sion of each title has been validated by at least 
two affirmative votes, and in the majority of 


cases by several more. 
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As has just been pointed out, one of the guid- 
ing principles posited was that the list should be 
cautious in poaching on allied fields. It is right 
here, and in connection with what might be 
termed “border-line” books that the most puz- 
zling questions must be faced. Just what do we 
mean by a “religious” book? For instance, Win- 
fred Garrison’s book, The March of Faith, re- 
ceived three affirmative votes, and no questions, 
yet Odell Shepard, in reviewing it writes: 


“Mr. Garrison has found it necessary to concern him- 
self not with theology and the spritual life alone, or 
even primarily, but with politics, business, journalism, 
art and science, industry, education, pioneering, war- 
fare, invention, and nearly every other major effort 
upon which America has spent her strength. . . . This 
by itself is highly significant of what the word ‘re- 


ligion’ has come to mean among us.” 


And, contrariwise, we might reword the old con- 
undrum, and ask: ‘‘When is a religious book not 
a religious book?’ How about biography? To 
one in a missionary library it causes distinct dis- 
tress not to include Bishop Fisher’s That Strange 
Little Brown Man, Gandhi; but is there not 
some justification in the protest submitted that: 
“Gandhi is so much more than a religious figure 
that I feel his biography has no place on this list.” 
Gandhi is omitted, yet Kagawa, a foremost so- 
ciological worker, and Schweitzer, the philoso- 
pher, were unanimously slated for inclusion. 
What must we do with lectures on psychiatry and 
mental health especially intended for ministers 
as a laboratory manual for their parochial work ? 
Again, two powerful books which, because of 
far-reaching implications in the religious field, no 
religious thinker dares ignore, are Niebuhr’s 
Moral Man and Immoral Society and White- 
head’s Adventures of Ideas; yet by majority 
vote these books were excluded as being outside 
our field. Perhaps they may not be in the mid- 
dle of our path; but surely they are at least on 


the edge of the road. 


To me, therefore, the questions rather insis- 
tently arise: What is our real aim in compiling 
this list? Whom, in the final instance, is it meant 
to help? That it has a definite place to fill is 
unquestioned. This, indeed, was proved by an 
unexpected and significant little incident which 
occurred in the course of its compilation. Dr. D. 
Willard Lyon, formerly of the National Staff of 
the Y.M.C.A,. in China, and later of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, having been in- 
vited by the leaders of Christian thought in 
China to participate in a conference in Shang- 
hai of writers preparing literature for the church 
in that country, and having consulted with vari- 
ous seminarians and theologians of his cross-con- 
tinent trip to New York, spent a day in the 
Missionary Research Library poring over the 


2 Shepard, Odell. New York Times Book Review. July 16, 1933 
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books, recommendations, and reviews connected 
with this list. He finally chose therefrom twelve 
titles which, of all the books which had been 
mentioned to him, in his judgment presented 
most clearly the ranges of deepest concern today 
in the churches of America. “These twelve he 
wished to place before that conference in China 
for earnest consideration, if not translation into 
Chinese. 

Presumably, we as specialists in a definite book 
field, are setting up guide-posts to help libraries 
and individuals in purchases and recommendations 
in that field; and this is eminently worth while. 
But is it enough? Does our function end there, 
or should we go further and seek to meet wider 
needs of the minister and the thoughtful layman ? 
It is fatally easy, by attempting to do too much, 
to fail to do anything worthily. On the other 
hand, can we calmly pass up all responsibility in 
seeing to it that certain materials of vital im- 
port to our particular field are available for and 
brought to the attention of a public seeking guid- 
ance in that field, although these materials may 
chance to be classed, say, in 170 instead of in 201 ? 
I am tempted to echo Arthur Berthold, in The 
Wilson Bulletin, when he exclaims: 

“We have a remarkably well-developed professional 


technique, but hardly any professional philosophy. 
We are still in the dark as to the meaning of our 


work.”8 

Chicago is holding a great exhibition of what 
has been accomplished during a Century of 
Progress. In a sense, it is our civilization taking 
inventory on a large scale. At the risk of seem- 
ing to drop from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
your Book Committee, in relinquishing its task, 
would urge the Religious Books Round Table to 
follow the example of Chicago, to take stock of 
itself, and frankly to re-envisage the questions: 


What are we seeking to accomplish? Where 
shall we build the walls of our room? 
Forty Religious Books* 
What 1 Owe to Christ.  281pp. 


Andrews, 
N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1932. $1.50. 

*Atkins, Gaius Glenn. Religion in Our Times. 
330pp. N. Y., Round Table Press, Inc. 1932. $2.75. 

Auer, J. A. C. Fagginger. Humanism States Its 
Case. 154pp. Bost., Beacon Press, 1933. $2. 

*Axling, William. Kagawa. 202pp. N. Y., Harper, 
1932. $2. 

Barry, Frank Russell. Christianity and the New 
World. 317pp. N. Y., Harper, 1932. $3. 

Booth, Henry Kendall. The World of Jesus. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1933. $2. 

Bower, William Clayton. Religion and the Good 


242pp. 


Life. 231pp. N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1933. $2. 

3 Henk id, Arthur “The Science of Librarianship.’ Wilson 
Bull, 8:121. October, 1933, 

A of forty books published between June, 1932 

1933, selected by the Book Committee of the Religious Gb 

Round Table as a basis of discussion during the meeting of the 

Round Table at the Chicago Convention of the A., October, 


Recommendations for a small library are starred. 


1933. 
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Braden, Charles Samuel. Modern Tendencies in 
World Religions, N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. $2.50. 
Edgar Shefheld. Moral Laws. 322pp. 

Abingdon Press, 1933. $2.50. 

Butterfield, Kenyon L. The Christian Enterprise 
Among Rural People. 247pp. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury Press, 1933. $1.50. 

Cabot, Richard C. The Meaning of Right and 
Wrong. N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. $3.50. 

Cameron, William A. Jesus and the Rising Genera- 
tion. 228pp. N. Y., Revell, 1932. $2. 

Campbell, Reginald John. The Christian Faith in 
Modern Light. 192pp. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 
$1.75. 

Fiske, George Walter. Ad Study of Jesus’ Own Re- 
ligion. 360pp. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. $2. 
*Fosdick, Harry Emerson. 4s I See Religion. 20\pp. 
N. Y., Harper, 1932. $2. 
Garrison, Winfred Ernest. The 
332pp. N. Y., Harper, 1933. 
*Hinman, George Warren. The 
and Christian Missions. 1\76pp. 

1933. $1.50. 

“Hocking, William Ernest, ed. Re-thinking Missions. 
A Layman’s Inquiry after one hundred years. 
352pp. N. Y., Harper, 1932. $2. (For large li- 
braries, the Supplementary Series in seven vol- 

edited by O. A. Petty, should be included 


March of Faith. 
$2.50. 
American Indian 


N. Y., Revell, 


umes, 
here.) 
Hume, Robert Ernest, comp. Treasure-House of 
the Living Religions. Selections from their sa- 
cred scriptures, 493pp. N. Y., Scribner, $3. 
Inge, William Ralph. Things ola and New. 105pp. 
Y., Longmans, 1933. $1.25. 
Lankard, Frank Glenn. Difficulties 
Thinking. 271pp. N. Y., Abingdon Press, 
$2. 
ILuccock, Halford E. 
Testament in the Modern Translations. 
N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1933. $2. 
Lyman, Eugene William. The Meaning and Truth 
of Religion. +68pp. N. Y., Scribner, 1933, $3. 
*McConnell, Francis John. d4ids to Christian Be- 
lief. ATSpp. N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1932.) $1. 


in Religious 
1933. 


Preaching Values in the Old 
332pp. 


Liprary Journas 


McGiffert, Arthur Cushman. 4 History of Chri; 
tian Thought. Vol. II, The West, from Tertullian 
to Erasmus. 420pp. N. Y., Scribner, $3. 

The Social Gospel and 

252pp. N. Y., Harper, 1933. 


Oxnam, G. Bromley, ed. Preaching and the Sociq/ 
Crisis. 234pp. N. 'y. .. Abingdon Press, 1933. $1.51 

“Russell, Arthur James. For Sinners Only. 298pp. 
N. Y., Harper, 1932. $1.50. 

“Schweitzer, Albert. Out of My ry and Thought. 
288pp. N. Y., Holt, 1933. $2.50 

*Sharp, Dallas Sino. Romances y ain the Old Testa- 
ment. \7\pp. N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1932. $1.50 

Shoemaker, Samuel M. The Conversion of thi 
Church. 125pp. N. Y., Revell, 1932. $1.25. 

*Speer, Robert Elliott. “Re- -thinking Missions” Ex- 
amined. An attempt at a just review of the 
Report of the Appraisal Commission of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. 64pp. N. Y., 
Revell, 1933. 50 cents. 

Swift, Arthur L. » ed. Religion Today, a Challeng- 
ing Enigma. 265pp. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
1933. $2.50. 

Tillich, Paul. The Religious Situation; 
by H. Richard Neibuhr.  182pp. 
1932. $1.50. 

Tittle, Ernest Fremont. Jesus After Nineteen Cen- 
turies. 217pp. N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1932. $2. 

VanDusen, Henry P. The Plain aes Seeks for God. 
213pp. N. Y., Scribner, 1933. » # 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. His Life’ and Ours. 
significance for us of the life of Jesus. 
N. Y., Abingdon Press, 1933. $2. 

Wilson, Philip Whitwell. Js Christ Possible? An 
inquiry into world need. 219pp. N. Y., Revell, 
1932, $1.75. 

*Woodsmall, Ruth Frances. Eastern Women Today 
and Tomorrow. 221pp.  Bost., Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
1933. $1, cloth; 50 cents, paper. 

Worcester, Elwood. Making Life Better. An appii- 
cation of religion and psychology to human prob- 


lems. 244pp. N. Y., Scribner, 1933. $2. 


“Morrison, Charles Clayton. 
Christian Cultus. 


translated 
N. Y., Holt, 


The 
361pp. 
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A Library Of The Future’ 


By ANGUS SNEAD MACDONALD 


President, Snead and Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Part I 


MOST unfortunate “pause in culture,” 

dangerously affecting the current work 

and orderly growth of nearly all libraries, 
is being experienced during the present world 
wide depression. ‘The protests of the compara- 
tively few citizens to whom libraries are of vital 
interest are largely disregarded, although in 
America particularly, “made work” and_ sal- 
vaging expenditures are being lavished on the 
same non-cultural objectives as have already 
caused a top-heavy debt-structure. We are wit- 
nessing the fallacy of applying more materialism 
as a cure for too much materialism. We see the 
millions appropriated for unemployment relief 
expended on additional preparations for war, 
endless roads for aimless automobiling, fi- 
nancial props for over-capitalized or moribund 
institutions, and demoralizing doles to keep mil- 
lions alive in semi-starvation. Meanwhile the 
fundamental tools of civilization with which a 
real recovery could be built—education, the arts, 


administration, national hygiene, research, and |i- 


braries—are criminally neglected. 

What will finally come out of the economic cri- 
sis due to our bungling management no one can 
say. But it can safely be assumed that industrial- 
ization has come to stay and will ultimately re- 
sult in the universal distribution of an unprece- 
dented amount of leisure. “Phe wholesome util- 
ization of this leisure becomes a problem of vast 
importance, not only to the individual, but to the 
state and the world at large. 

For the masses, the advent of this unprepared 
for leisure may be either a menace or the great- 
est boon which mankind has ever received. No 
small part of the responsibility for its wholesome 
utilization will rest on the shoulders of those di- 
recting the planning and management of our li- 
brary systems. But some radical changes in Li- 
brary Science are definitely indicated. Public 
libraries must so demonstrate their social value 
that they will be given equal consideration with 
public schools instead of being looked upon mere- 
ly as luxuries for the book-loving few. 

This presents a problem relating in part to li- 
brary architecture and here a definite challenge 
must be faced. Now as never before library build- 


ings are needed which will strongly attract and 
adequately serve a large and representative cross 


1 Being published in Norway as part of a volume to be pre 
sented to Dr. Wilhelm Minthe, Director of the University Li 
brary, Oslo, in honor of the completion of his fiftieth year 
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section of national population. ‘“Uhis goal will 
not be easily attained as commercial interests 
will strive to exploit the newly found hours of 
leisure and will prevail over library management 
unless the situation is met with ingenuity and bold 
progressiveness, 

We must admit at the outset that the use of 
traditional library architecture will not solve the 
problem. It has three fundamental faults: lack 
of intimate charm, inadequate accommodation, 
and narrow class interest. Fortunately, we have 
available a vast amount of talent in the fields of 
both library science and architecture. The prin- 
cipal handicap is the tyranny of long established 
habit. Our library buildings still follow the 
traditions of regal display at the expense of util- 
ity and good reading conditions ; of chained books 
in their arrangements for close supervision; and 
of student-class exclusiveness in their failure to 
appeal to the man on the street. 

To get out of this rut of tradition, architects 
and librarians should cooperate in developing 
specifications of requirements based on revised 
methods of Jibrary administration in order to fos- 
ter the use of libraries by a// classes. Many oner- 
ous restrictions should be removed, discarding 
the old idea that libraries were intended only for 
professional men, scholars and born readers, 

But there must also be a definite discarding of 
tradition in regard to past limitation of funds 
available for library purposes. Specifications 
once developed, they must be made feasible by 
ample appropriations. Fortunately, public senti- 
ment, influenced by the Depression, is beginning 
to see the futility of over-investing free capital in 
the production of consumables alone and the 
economic distress that results when culture is 
allowed to become static or decline. We are be- 
ginning to realize that through the stimulating 
influence of a constantly developing culture we 
can have a “becoming” civilization with augment- 
ed markets for all and general prosperity. 

The advent of a policy recognizing the prac- 
tical value of culture forces libraries to become 
leaders in the movement to conserve and divert to 
constructive ends our new leisure. 

But can this be done? 

For the sake of making clear the major re- 
quirements for success, [et us visit in imagination 
a central public library of the future: one that 
is serving directly and through its branches a 


city of two hundred thousand people together 


. 
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with the contiguous suburban and rural territory. 


We are interested to learn that the library ts 


not located near the congested center of the city, 
but in a spacious park on a main avenue in the 


residential section, as, like the trees in the park,. 


it is a living, growing organism requiring con- 
tinually more and more room for expansion. 

We find the library set well back in the park— 
an impressive, towering building that nevertheless 
avoids overwhelming us with @ monumental or 
institutional aspect. Because of the unconven- 
tional planting of trees and shrubs bordering the 
paths of approach and of the informal simplicity 
of the architecture, we have no feeling of awe 
but rather one of personal interest. ‘The walls, 
with the contiguous suburban and rural territory. 
work with random jointing, and a warm, light 
color effect. Glimpses of gay colored awnings and 
green planting on “setback” terraces and the root 
stir our curiosity. The main entrance is not the 
imposing feature one usually expects for a Jarge 
public building. There is no long flight of steps 
to be climbed to a series of enormous doors. [n- 
stead, we see a vine-clad, arcaded porch level with 
the ground, into which we are attracted as though 
into the home of a well known friend. 

But a shower causes us to choose an under- 
ground passage from our street shelter. This, we 
find to our delight, is much more than a utility 
subway; it is a brilliantly lighted exhibit gallery 
along which we get a foretaste of the treats in 
store for us in the library itself. While passing 
through we catch a glimpse of an enormous auto- 
mobile parking space built deep down under the 
roots of the trees. 

From the gallery we walk up an easy ramp in- 
to an ample entrance lobby, At either side are 
retiring rooms and in the center an inconspicuous 
but capacious wrap checking machine. Directly 
from the lobby we enter a spacious ha)) which 
proves to be the dominant feature of the library 
interior. It is instantly and agreeably impres- 
sive—not on account of any rich decoration or 
architectural elaboration but simply through its 
harmonious proportions, and the color and tex- 
ture of the plainly visible wall and ceiling struc- 
ture. The general effect is that of the reading 


lounge of a luxurious club. 
At one end is a great fireplace surrounded by 


comfortably upholstered furniture and tables with 
a few new books, magazines, and vases of flowers. 
{n a nearby corner, tea is being served by an at- 
tractive hostess to a group of young people, while 
an animated discussion goes on about a calleng- 
ing new book. We note that smoking is permit- 
ted. 

In the center of the hall convenient to the en- 
trance, there is a circular receiving and delivery 
desk equipped with intercommunication apparatus 
and a mechanica) system for conveying books to 


Tue Lisrary Journ, 


and from storage in other parts of the build 
ing. At either side of the delivery desk is wai. 
ing space with restful chairs and lounges. Beyond 
the desk are banks of card catalog cases—ty 
only kind of formalized furniture we will sc: 
anywhere in the building. 

At the other end of the great hall, we find 
alcoves formed by book ranges containing fres) 
copies of some of the newer books. The furni 
ture is of a kind that invites one to sit down and 
browze. Here again, an attractive member ot 
the library staff is stationed ready to give intor- 
ma) guidance whenever requested. 

Above the alcoves, approached by easy and 
gracefully curving stairways, we enter the space 
for periodical reading located on a wide mezza- 
nine which sweeps across the whole end of the 
hall and continues as an ample gallery along one 
side. This gallery contains the general refer- 
ence collection arranged in alcoves. Everywhere 
we are impressed with the comfortable appearance 
of the furniture which does not in the least sug- 
gest the public institutions to which we have 
been accustomed. 

From this gallery we enter the suite of rooms 
occupied by the Director of the library and his 
immediate staff. The Director is well known as 
a far sighted, socially minded executive who, 
started his career as librarian for a great industry. 
Later he became its president and secured nation- 
al recognition through his successful administra- 
tion. That position he left to become director of 
this library—at a salary which did not involve 
sacrifice on the part of his family. 

We sit down in his reception room while he 
explains to us the fundamental principles of the 
library plan and its administration. The con- 
versation is opened by our remarking on the de- 
lightful quality of the air in the library—which, 
despite smoking and the presence of a large num- 
ber of persons, possesses the freshness of a fine 
autumn day. The Director remarks that abso- 
lute control of air conditions, temperature, hu- 
midity, and dust-content should be accepted as a 
matter of course in such a building—not only for 
health and comfort, but also as a measure of econ- 
omy in heating and book-preservation. Thirty 
per cent more fuel would have to be burned dur- 
ing the heating season were it not that the rela- 
tive humidity of the air is kept close to 60 per 
cent. This causes such slow evaporation from 
the skin that the room temperature can be main- 
tained about 10° F. lower than would be com- 
fortable with heated out unhumidified air, At 
the same time rebinding costs are kept low since 
the books do not become over-dry and go to 
pieces in handling. Furthermore, with an air 
washing and cooling system it is unnecessary to 
keep any windows open during the summer seas- 
on, and, as a consequence, a vast amount of clean- 
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ing labor and wear and tear on books ts saved. 
The Director now expounds his general the- 
ory of administration. First of all there is no 
regimentation of readers, Reading, he feels, is 
individualistic and not fostered by offering a 
prospective reader one of a row of chairs at a row 
ot tables in a large, closely supervised room which 
is as full of movement and noise as a public street. 
Some people can read under such conditions but 
most cannot or will not even make an attempt. 


“We have arranged theretore, that every reg- 
ular reader may have privacy; also that nearly all 
of the readers sha)) go to the books instead of 
having the books brought to them—thereby les- 
sening personne) expense and book repair costs. 
To that end we have provided over fifty special 
Jepartments in which books on particular sub- 
jects are collected in close proximity to those on 
related subjects. Each department is in direct 
connection with a central receiving and dispatch- 
ing station, which takes care of calls from remote 
departments, the delivery desk and branch deliv- 
ery room. Underlying everything we have done 
is the fundamental principle that the [tbrary must 
serve the needs and desires of al] people—not only 
those who want books simply as books, but also 
the much larger class of those who use books on- 
lv as adjuncts to other interests. 

“Before our architect put a line on paper he 
was given a tew basic instructions. Jn both ex- 
terior and interior architecture we wanted a feel- 


ing of homelike intimacy rather than monument- 


al impressiveness. We desired charm, not gran- 
deur, and for aesthetic effect we preferred to 
depend on good proportions and the frank use of 
logical materials, particularly local ones, rather 
than on architectural splendor and decoration. 
“Furthermore, aside from the great public 
room at the entrance, some smaller rooms for 
casual readers, executive offices, receiving, ship- 
ping, mechanical equipment, etcetera, all other 
facilities for readers’ use, book storage, and staft 
work were to be elastic, interchangeable, and 
adaptable for alteration as to location and area. 
“Finally, although we believe in mass produc- 
tion in its proper place, we especially banned fur- 
niture of a standardized institutional character 
and suggested that all furniture be varied in de- 
sign and as comfortable and attractive as one 
would expect in a well equipped home or club. 
The allowance for furniture and equipment was 
hxed at about 20 per cent of the cost of the 
building instead of the usual 10 per cent maxi- 
mum. ‘This increased allotment we felt was 
necessary in order to carry out our basic policy. 
Besides we expected, rightly as it turned out, 
that the simplification of our plan and the econ- 
omy of our construction and finish would allow 


us to spend this extra amount for furniture and 
still keep our total cost per cubic foot down well 
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below that of other library buildings. 

“By the simplification of our plan was meant 
the virtua) elimination of interior dividing walls 
and the total absence of any light courts, sky- 
lights and other dificult expedients to obtain na- 
tural light. The economy of construction was to 
be derived from the fact that three quarters of 
our building cubage was designed for elastic, in- 
terchangeable use, requiring merely an absolute 
minimum of building structure.” 

Even with this explanation we express sur- 
prise that such luxury as we have seen could 
be linked with economy. But he goes on to state: 

“In actual experience we found that still great- 
er savings, based on square feet of usable area, 
were derived from our non-dependence on win- 
dow ventilation and light. You have already 
noted the agreeable atmospheric conditions and 
probably also the ample and pleasant illumina- 
tion even in remote corners. We have windows, 
it is true, but we depend on them only as a means 
of looking out of doors. They are never opened. 
Consequently we do not have to make our rooms 
unnecessarily high so as to allow the daylight to 
penetrate to the opposite wall. 

“Most of our work and reading is done in our 
‘interchangeable’ stack space which is only eight 
feet high from deck to deck. "Throughout the 
reading and working areas of this space we aver- 
age hfty square feet or four hundred cubic teet 
per person. But in one of the old syle monument- 
al reading rooms with its great windows and high 
ceiling, perhaps sixteen hundred cubic feet or 
four times as much is required. And at that only 
about thirty square feet of floor space could be 
alloted to each reader. Consequently, by increas 
ing the total volume of our building about three 
times as compared to one of the old type serving 
a community of this size, we have been able to 
accommodate ten times as many persons. ‘That 
was our atm. 

“And there were many turther savings in ad- 
ministrative expense which helped make this pro- 
ject possible, For instance with our system, as 
compared with that ot an old-fashioned library, 
only about one-third as much air must be condi- 
tioned as to temperature, relative humidity, and 
freedom from dust because the ventilation in our 
compact space is far more efhcient. 

“Also, our lighting costs are less even though 
we supply illumination of daylight quality and 
the wholesomeness of mild sunshine in amount 
sufficient for easily reading the finest of print. 
In the monumental type of reading room most ot 
the light is absorbed by the decorative treatment 
of walls and ceiling or lost out the windows. 
The readers yet all too litthe—and vet the cost 
is heavy. We feel that daylight as well as win- 
dow ventilation is much too fickle and costly to 


receive consideration in working up a library plan. 
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“The tyranny of tradition in library architec- 
ture has been so great that these wastes and han- 
dicaps have continued many _ years after they 
could have been eliminated. ‘This is particularly 
surprising in connection with libraries which have 
Jong had on their shelves the very books to point 
the way to freedom.” 

All this seems logical from an architectural 
viewpoint but we ask for an explanation as to 
his administration policy in such building. He 
continues: 

“We have already mentioned the Great Hall 
with its Periodical Reading Room and there are 
two adjacent general reading rooms. One of 
these latter is for general literature and the other 
for reference books. In these rooms we accom- 
modate under supervision, all our casual readers 
and newcomers. But regular readers are given 
the run of the library without organized super- 
vision, after investigation has proved their worth- 
iness. ‘These can go where they please and take 
from the shelves whatever books they may wish to 
use, Before leaving the building they are expect- 
ed to take all their books to the nearest atten- 
dant’s desk where they may get a release slip for 
any they desire to carry out of the building. 

“Our wide open shelf system greatly fosters 
reading and a wholesome attitude towards the 
library. It also enables us to lessen the cost of 
handling books and almost to eliminate super- 
vision expense. The value of the books lost or 


wilfully mutilated is small in comparison to the 
expense in money and good will of trying to 


keep close track of the readers. Of course our 
more valuable books and those not easily re- 
placed are kept under lock and key—not so much 
to protect them from our regular readers as to 
frustrate professional book thieves. 


“In every department where our readers may 
go they will find a specialist ready to advise them 
authoritatively on whatever phase of a subject 
may be of interest. For this purpose we have 
the equivalent of a staff of university professors, 
scientists and technical experts. All the depart- 
mental routine is taken care of by assistants and 
clerks so the specialists are entirely free for ad- 
visory service and their own work. As a conse- 
quence we have no difficulty filling these special 
chairs with highly competent and oftentimes out- 
standing men to whom our superb facilities, ade- 
quate salaries and freedom of action appeal.” 

This sounds most interesting but we ask quite 
naturally how such a faculty can be paid for in 
a free public library: 

“Our library is free and tax supported as to 
the commonly expected facilities and services but 
we secure a special income to take care of the 
important extras. This comes from our Library 
Association to which regular readers contribute 
voluntarily in accordance with their interest and 
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ability. ‘lhe contributions total far more than 
we receive from taxes and enable us to conform 
to the cities’ policy of ‘pay for service.’ No one. 
however, is denied the fullest privileges because 
of lack of means. 

“The collection of voluntary contributions was 
forced on us by the organized commercial amuse. 
ment interests in order to stop what they called 
our tax supported, unfair competition for  pat- 
rons. However, it had the reverse effect from 
what they intended. Our patronage increased 
and our association members take a proprietary 
interest in the library and all its property. They 
are willing to defend it against wastage from 
within and political discrimination from without, 
and are so numerous, influential, and keen in thei; 
support that we can now get from the city any- 
thing we may ask for within reason. 

“This is a pleasant contrast to the old days 
when the library had difficulty in maintaining 
its book fund and the best salaries it could pay 
were all too meager. We have now reached the 
position where we can keep our accessions right 
up to the minute, and our salary scale compares 
favorably with that of any other line of work— 
public, professional, or commercial. For in- 
stance, our trustees, in fixing the Director’s sal- 
ary, made comparisons with the responsibilities 
of other executive positions as to number of em- 
ployees, value of the plant, size of annual budget, 
educational qualifications and experience. The 
figure arrived at made the city politicians envious 
but it greatly increased the prestige of the library 
and its range of selection. 

“Another great gain derived from our Associ- 
ation is in gifts. Formerly most people thought 
that a gift should be nothing less than the en- 
dowment for a special room or even a whole 
building. But now we have not only an increase 
in donations of great value but a constant stream 
of smaller gifts—old books, historical and gene- 
alogical papers, letters, works of art, items of 
decoration, furnishings, technical tools and equip- 
ment for our special departments. Some of these 
latter are purchases and some the handiwork of 
the skilled technicians we number among our 
strong adherents. Anyone who visits a certain 
department constantly soon comes to consider it 
as a sort of second home for which nothing he 
can give is too good. This division of the |i- 
brary into small, intimate departments is reall\ 
the secret of our greatest success. 

“But now suppose you take a look at some of 
the things of which we have been talking. So 
far you have seen only the static part of the 
building on the entrance side which accounts for 
about 25 per cent of our total volume. This 
different from what 
have seen in other cities. But the rest of the 
building is dynamic and unique. Aside from the 
floor levels and such things as elevators, convey: 
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ors, and stairs, there are no fixed locations in 
this major portion—not even as to the walls. 
The walls are made of unit panels insulated 
against heat transmission and interlocking with 
window sections and with deck floors in such a 
way that they may be taken down and reassembled 
in a new location. In this way we have made an 
expansible building that may be enlarged peri- 
pherally (and also vertically,) by adding new 
layers of our ‘interchangeable’ general utility 
space whenever required. These layers are analog- 
ous to the annual rings of a tree trunk except 
that our rings will be spaced at intervals of about 
a decade. 

“As all this ‘interchangeable’ space is divided 
up into small units, now patrons must be helped 
in finding their way around; so you will see right 
here near the main entrance, and also in all ele- 
vator lobbies, an automatic electric guide board. 
As you are particularly interested in architecture, 
suppose you look up that heading in the list of 
divisions in the column at the left and press the 
adjacent button. The lighted line on the block 
plan shows us the way through the passage di- 
rectly opposite the main entrance to an elevator 
and the 17th deck. ‘There we turn right, through 
the elevator lobby, to aisle L 12 and then left to 
our destination. 

“The elevator lobby is a low well lighted room 
with upholstered furniture, a book conveyor sta- 


tion, attendant’s desk, doors to rest rooms, and 
openings to the right and left hand main passages. 
These passages are about nine feet wide, simply 
paneled, and lined with paintings, etchings, and 
prints. At intervals there are signs at doors lead- 
ing into various departments.” 


L 12 proves to be a short passage about seven 


feet wide. The walls are units of steel and glass 
covering recessed bulletin boards, exhibit panels, 
and shelving for rare books. The bulletin boards 
announce such lecture courses, exhibitions, and 
tours as might be interesting to architectural 
readers. The panels show sketches and photo- 
graphs as examples of a coming exhibit, and be- 
hind glazed doors are rows of book treasures. 

The passageway widens out into an open space 
about twenty-seven feet wide and fifty-four feet 
long with windows at the far end. Softly glow- 
ing tubes on the ceiling give out light of such 
quality that we cannot tell where the natural 
daylight ends and the made daylight begins. The 
floor is attractively tiled with a resilient, noise 
deadening material and rugs here and there give 
a homelike touch. The smooth, beamless, pear! 
grey ceiling, nearly eight feet high is acoustically 
treated to absorb sound. Consequently our foot- 
steps and conversation are so muted that the read- 
ers hardly notice our entrance. 

The equipment of the room seems graciously to 


invite one to stop and study. On a long table, 
that might have been taken with all its belongings 
from the home of a well-to-do bibliophile, there 
are local and foreign magazines, a few of the 
latest books between sculptured book ends, writ- 
ing equipment, ash trays, and a flowering plant 
which adds just the right friendly touch, The 
chairs around the room are of various kinds and 
sizes and all are comfortable-looking. Some are 
plain, some deeply upholstered, while most have 
adjustable book rests or convenient side tables. 
Along the window wall there are several attrac- 
tive nooks formed by book cases and equipped 
with lounges or groups of chairs and tables. 

The lowness of the ceiling in proportion to the 
size of the room is hardly noticed because the 
overhead expanse is broken up by slender stack 
columns spaced about nine feet apart in both di- 
rections. Our host explains that a height of eight 
teet,—or eight foot multiples—trom floor to 
floor has been adopted as the standard throughout 
the building instead of the formerly orthodox 
seven feet six inches. The extra six inches is just 
enough to prevent such study spaces as we are 
now in from seeming oppressively low. It also 
permits the installation of usable mezzanine 
stories anywhere between main structural floors. 

Ihe space we see 1s not defined by walls but 
merges gradually with the bookstack ranges which 
run off at right angles from all sides. Every 
second range is shortened by two compartments 
so as to form an individual study alcove. In these 
are collected the most used books on special sub- 
jects, while others are housed in ranges beyond. 

Che Director takes us to one of the window 
alcoves where we are introduced to an elderly 
gentleman, a former architect with a strong lit- 
erary bent and now the specialist in charge of 
this department. He takes us around his division 
and shows us the outdoor reading terrace with 
shrubs and flowers, several studies for research, 
rooms for society meetings and a series of rooms 
cut right out of the stack space, and devoted to 
special purposes. One has files of trade catalogs, 
another architectural samples, and a third con- 
tains drawing tables with drafting machines and 
a pantograph. In still another we find young 
men and women who are working on building 
and landscape models. There is a space devoted 
to a large photograph collection, compactly stored 
in rolling cases. Alongside we find a photograph- 
er’s room completely equipped with apparatus for 
reproducing, developing, printing, and color work. 


Owing to the length of this article, it will 


be concluded in the next number. 
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Editorial Forum 


Tue Lisrary JourNAt with this number 
publishes, in deep sorrow, the library profession’s 
in memorium tribute to 
Richard Rogers Bowker, one 
of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and 
of this Journal, who for over 
a half century gave far- 
sighted and tireless support 
to the development of the 
American library system and 
its establishment in full and 
varied effectiveness. In a life full of labor for 
business, politics and reform he prized most of 
all his contacts with the world of libraries and 
from the first Conference of 1876 through the 
last year of his life his enthusiasm and ambitions 
for library development were unquenchable. 
With the cooperation of leaders in the library 
field and through their contributions of articles 
and discussions he used the platform of the pro- 
fessional journal to encourage and aid the growth 
of libraries and library work throughout the 
country. Connecting the library interest with 
the whole area of books and publishing he built 
up an organization to serve books in all their 
fields of usefulness. This organization hopes to 
continue the work that he started and in the 
spirit in which he built. 


BRARY JOURNAL there are printed in full 
the brief addresses of Dr. Springer, Dr. 
Degener, and Dr. Collijn, as well as a fairly 
adequate account of the public discussions at the 
Chicago Conference of the burning question of 


Byes in this issue of THe Li- 


German periodical costs. Mr. Brown’s sum- 
mary at the end of the discussion (page 981) 
expresses admirably the opinion of most Amer- 
ican librarians who have informed themselves at 
all fully on this difficult and urgent topic. The 
greatest gain is perhaps the concession of a fixed 
annual subscription charge, already announced as 
a result of the Minster conference last summer. 
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That a sincere effort to reduce prices is being 
made seems evident, and American librarians wi\| 
rejoice when this effort is at least translated jin- 
to actual costs. It is perfectly clear that we 
stand at a crisis in publishing the results of re- 
search, not alone in Germany but everywhere. 
Not only are American libraries protesting the 
excessive costs of German scientific journals: ey- 
ery country represented in the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations (including Ger- 
many) is making similar protests. The world 
cannot pay the present prices. It is gratifying to 
note the promised reductions. But the reduc- 
tions have probably come too late. The fall in 
the value of the dollar since the Chicago Con- 
ference coincides with similar (if earlier) reduc 
tions of the purchasing power of the yen and ot 
the pound. If values continue to shrink, Amer- 
ican, British and Japanese libraries will inevitab]) 
be forced to cut down purchases of German jour- 
nals and books. The high regard in which Ger- 
man science has been held has enabled German 
publishers and editors to keep up for years ambi- 
tious programs of costly publishing. Even the 
reputation of German science, however, cannot 
permit libraries to devote to it an excessive part 
of their reduced incomes. There is little prospect 
of increased library incomes adjusted to the fall! 
in purchasing power. Readjustments will simply 
have to be made. It is to be hoped that they can 
be made by other methods than suicide caused by 


excessive prices. 
——WILLIAM WARNER BIsHor 


accumulated heritage from generation to 

generation, must be preserved for civiliza- 
tion. Three splendid articles, presented in 
this number, re-emphasize this point and ques- 
tion, “how research, the practical life, thought 
exchange, script, social work, in short, any- 
thing, could continue without the support ot 
the experience contained in literature and that 
incitement gained by comparisons between the 
old and the new in the solving of problems?’ 
Someone has pictured man as standing isolated 
on a narrow strand between two great time- 
oceans—the ocean of Time Past and the ocean ot 
Time to Come. When man looks futureward, 
he sees nothing, but when he turns backward to 
the other sea, he finds it is covered with ships 
freighted with “the gifts of the dead, to us the 
children of the dead,” gifts which bring the story 
of the forgotten life of mankind, its experiences, 
its learning, its discoveries of beauty and joy. It 
is indeed an appalling thought to imagine what 
it would mean if there were no books, if this 
great ocean of Time Past rolled blankly behind 
us. Surely conservation remains one of the pri- 
mary duties of librarians. 


, B= which are the carriers of all the 
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PPOINTMENT of Althea Warren as 
A City Librarian of Los Angeles, Calitor- 

nia, as announced by the Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners, has the unanimous approval 
of the Board and the staff and is a tribute not 
only to Miss Warren’s loyal and skilled aid to 
her Chief, Everett Robbins Perry whose death is 
mourned by the entire library world, but also 
to her own qualities of wise leadership. Since 
(926 she has carried on at the post of Assistant 
City Librarian in charge of branches and, under 
her stewardship, not only twenty branch build- 
ings have been planned, erected and developed 
but the entire branch system has been coordinat- 
ed and systematized. The Board have chosen 
wisely for the ideals and policies worked out by 
Mr. Perry, in his twenty-two years as Librarian, 
will be carried on by his successor. 


OUR public hearings on the use of leis- 
Be: time, sponsored by the National Re- 

covery Administration’s New York Com- 
mittee on the use of leisure time, of which Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick is chairman, were held during 
the last two weeks in November at the Bar As- 
sociation Building. In announcing this series, 
the committee pointed out that the purpose of 
these hearings was “‘to give opportunity for the 
fullest possible expression of views of our citizens 
in regard to the local leisure resources.”” Many 


leaders in the recreational and educational fields 
appeared before this Board and told not only ot 


the work now being done but also of the possibil- 


ities of expansion. The main idea was to as- 
certain not what people ought to do with their 
leisure, but what they want to do with it. Stress- 
ing of intellectual guidance of the adult popula- 
tion; establishment of recreational ‘“‘service sta- 
tions” and other new facilities for recreation; 
development of more parks and playgrounds and 
recreational facilities; and increase of library fac- 
ilities were among the suggestions presented. 
Franklin F. Hopper, Chief of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library 
and a member of the Committee, said in part: 
“Many a man, displaced from his job, is seek- 
ing to find himself in a new field. Enforced leis- 
ure not infrequently affords opportunities to de- 
velop natural bents or hobbies into productive 
vocations. Systematic reading planned with the 
help of librarians can take men far on the new 
road. Preparation for many new jobs is proceed- 
ing with library help... . There is evidence that 
fully a quarter of the people everywhere read no 
books. Only a small part of that quarter are 
illiterate, but public libraries cannot reach many 
of them until more simple, easily read and un- 
derstood books are written and published. .. . 
We sadly need books of the type of the New 


Russia Primer, simple, readable, authentic.”’ It 
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is to be hoped that these hearings will result in a 
program that is capable of being employed by 
every city, town and village in the United States. 


HE 40 per cent increase in the users of li- 
braries, as stated in an editorial in the 
I last number, should be taken to mean 
circulation only for it has been called to our at- 
tention that the actual increase in registered 
readers is apparently between 20 and 25 per cent 
although the public library circulation since 1929 
is estimated to be 40 per cent. The National 
Conterence on (sovernment, held at Atlantic 
City last month, for which Mr. Milam’s inves- 
tigation of library needs was prepared, is of in- 
terest to librarians and it is to be hoped that a 
complete report of the various discussions may be 
soon available. 


Library Chat 


On Reading in Bed 

“There has come my way a card of the season, 
in the form of a book-mark, bearing the sug- 
gestive motto: ‘Here I fell asleep.’ The sender 
and I evidently have the same reading-in-bed hab- 
it. A certain lecturer who stayed under our roof 
when Brown University came within his itin- 
erary, exclaimed, as soon as he entered the guest 
room, ‘I see I shall be able to read tonight. I 
divide all guest rooms into two classes: those with 
and those without lights by the bed.” Once upon 
a time I decided not to run away for a holiday to 
a friend’s house, because, never reading in bed 
herself, she leaves no lamp near those otherwise 
most hospitable, seductive pillows in her guest 
room. And how can there be a holiday without 
the perfect hour when behind closed doors, the 
world outside forgotten, bolstered up on downy 
whiteness, one opens a chosen book ? 

“The pleasure, however, is subject to the vari- 
ation of the seasons. When the world outside is 
cold. with the winter stars piercing the darkness 
like stillettos, or with a gloomy wind stirring 
about in the bare, chattering branches of the trees, 
reading in bed, which might be at its best, is 
really at its worst unless you can count on some 
kind member of your household to come in later, 
turn off your heat, throw open your window, and 
draw the puff up over your sleepy shoulders. If 
you must do these things for vourself, you have 
to stop reading before that delicious drowsiness 
warns you to slip in the book-marker: ‘Here | 
fell asleep.’ To be strictly accurate, you would 
have to own one labelled: ‘Here I shut the book 
before I wanted to, got up and let the cold night 
in, rearranged the bed-clothes, and finally settled 
down with the fun all evaporated.’”’ 


From The Distaff—Anne C. E. ALurNson. 
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Discussion On German Periodicals’ 


By 


THe Liprary Jours 


CHARLES H. BROWN 


Chairman, A.L.A. Sub-Committee on German Periodicals. 


INCE the publication of the paper by Dr. 
Georg Leyh in the Zentralblatt fur Bib- 
liothekswesen tor May 1933," events have 

moved rapidly to what is expected will be a final 
solution of the problems which have vexed h- 
braries of many countries for the last six years. 
Both the Bérsenverein and the German publish- 
ers have agreed to the principle of a maximum 
annual price announced in advance. Julius 
Springer, the leading German scientific publisher, 
announced in Chicago as a-result of the confer- 
ences reported below, an average reduction of 30 
per cent in the prices of the more expensive pert- 
odicals for 1934. The Akademische Verlagsge- 
sellschaft has announced similar reductions. It 
is expected that other publishers will make an- 
nouncements shortly. 

The events leading up to this result may be of 
interest. On June 19 the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation adopted definite resolutions requesting 
that all periodicals announce their annual sub- 
scription prices in advance, and also urging a 
substantial reduction in the prices of the more 
expensive periodicals. It was very obvious in the 
early summer that American libraries either 
could not or would not continue to pay the pre- 
valent high prices. Both the American Library 
Association and the Medical Library Association 
decided ta divide the United States into nine dis- 
tricts or zones, in order to insure that one copy 
of each of the expensive periodicals would be 
found in one library in each zone. 

The committees of the two Associations, act- 
ing in harmony, proposed to ask the support of 
the various scientific organizations, both in the 
United States and abroad, and to request the 
formation of special committees on periodicals by 
library associations of other countries. 

On August 3, at a conference at Miinster of 
four organizations representing authors, publish- 
ers and librarians, the Borsenverein der Deutsch- 
en Buchhandler announced that in the future 
it would expect all its members to state the sub- 
scription prices in advance for all periodicals; 
furthermore, that it would expect a reduction of 
at least 20 per cent in the content and price of 
the inflated (aufgeblahte) periodicals. This 


1 Two closed sessions were held at Chicago; first Session Sunday 
atenten. October 15, second session, Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 18. 


2 Askrnctid: with comments, in Lis. Jour., June 15, 1933. 
58 525-28. 


agreement met warm appreciation among libra: 
ians, pending definite announcements of prices. 
The first list received was that of the Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft. The list showed an 
average reduction of over 30 per cent, with a re 
duction as high as 50 per cent in several cases. 
However, the list from the firm of Jultus Spring 
er, received in September, showed no comparable 
reduction. The average reduction was only % 
per cent. Some of the expensive periodicals were 
not reduced at all; indeed, a few showed slight 
increases. 

Immediate protests were made, not only to 
Julius Springer but to the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft, the Borsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhandler, and to interested individ- 
uals in Germany. The defense was made that 
the Miinster agreement applied only to inflated 
periodicals and that the periodicals mentioned 
were not inflated. Possibly as a result of the 
protest, the Borsenverein decided to send two 
representatives to the meeting of the American 
Library Association in Chicago. The represen 
tatives selected were Dr. H. Degener, founder 
and director of the Verlag Chemie and Dr. 
Ferdinand Springer of the firm of Julius Springer. 


In the meantime the attention of the German 
Imperial Minister of the Interior was called to 
the long-standing complaints. A conference call- 
ed under the chairmanship of the ministerial di- 
rector, Dr. Buttmann, included representatives 
of the Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissen- 
schaft and the Borsenverein. It was stated that 
“the Imperial Minister expects that the economic 
understanding and national sense of duty of 
authors and publishers will prompt them to the 
strenuous execution and, when required, the 
necessary extension of the Miinster agreement 
and preliminary measures, and is ready with the 
other official departments concerned to share, 
through united action, in averting the dangers 
threatening German science and economy.” 
(Translation) This announcement was made on 
September 20. 

During the A.L.A. meetings in Chicago two 
sessions were assigned to the discussion of the 
question of German periodicals, in order to per- 
mit an interchange of opinions between librar- 
ians and representatives of the Borsenverein. 
Fortunately, several of the delegates from Eu- 
ropean libraries were able to take part in these 
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discussions. The representatives of the Borsen- 
verein first proposed a year’s armistice, in order 
to permit further adjustments. It was apparent 
that this proposal was not acceptable to the li- 
brarians present. 

After the first session discussions between Dr. 
Springer, Dr. Degener and Mrs. Cunningham, 
chairman of the committee of the Medical Li- 
brary Association, resulted in an agreement by 
Dr. Springer to make average reductions of 30 
per cent in the 1934 prices of his 26 most ex- 
pensive periodicals. "The reduction would vary 


with each periodical, reaching as high as 40 per 
cent in the case of the Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
experimentelle Medizin and Zeitschrift fur die 
gesamte Neurologie, but the average would be 30 


per cent. 
The present fortunate outcome to the negotia- 
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tions is due, in the opinion of the chairman of the 
A.L.A. sub-committee, to the activities and coun- 
sels of Dr. Friedrich Oldenbourg of the Borsen- 
verein, Dr. Georg Leyh of the University of 
Tiibingen, and Dr. Adolf Jiirgens of the Notge- 
meinschaft, whose interventions at critical mo- 
ments prevented an absolute deadlock. The 
presence of Dr. H. Degener and Dr. Hugo 
Kriiss at the meeting in Chicago was also of de- 
cided assistance. 


So many important facts were brought out 
during the discussion that it seems desirable to 
publish an abstract of the minutes. The ad- 
dresses of Dr. H. Degener at the first session and 
Dr. [sak Collijn, at the second, as well as the 
final statement of Dr. Springer in regard to the 
prices for next year are printed in full. 


H. DEGENER 


Representative of the Borsenverein der Deutschen Buchhdandler, founder and director of 


Verlag Chemie, compiler and publisher of Wer ist’s. 


ADIES and Gentlemen: The delegates 

of the head-organization of the German 

publishing and book-trade, the Bérsen- 
verein der Deutschen Buchhandler, Dr. Springer 
and I, are very thankful for giving them the 
chance to discuss the prices of German scientific 
publications, especially periodicals. 

While Dr. Springer represents the private pub- 
lishers, [ myself as President of the Verlag 
Chemie and member of the publication-commit- 
tee of the Verlag des Vereins Deutschen Inge- 
nieure am chiefly the trustee of the publications 
of a large number of learned societies, as for 
instance, the Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, 
Deutsche Bunsen-Gesellschaft, Deutsche Pharma- 
zeutische Gesellschaft, and so on. Of the about 
60,000 members of these societies more than a 
thousand are leading scientists, chemists, engin- 
eers, librarians, ete., in the United States. 

Common to us all here in the States and over 
in Germany is the present lack of funds, reduc- 
tion or loss of endowments, reduction of income 
of our students and professors, the decrease of 
the purchasing-power of all incomes, the effect of 
the depreciation of the dollar, and especially to 
us in Germany the big increase of the cost of pro- 
duction since the inflation of 1920 to 1923, at 
the end of which we in Germany had to pay the 
astonishing figure of +,200 million marks for one 
single dollar. No wonder that we had at that 
time the greatest difficulty to continue our sub- 
scriptions to all the valuable. American publica- 


tions, which we did not want to miss, as we were 
anxious to maintain the connections with your 
scientists over here, beyond all political and eco- 
nomical barriers. 

After some years of apparently returning pros- 
perity in 1927 to 1930, the big economical de- 
pression seized the whole world. India, Russia, 
China, Japan, i. e., about one-third of the world, 
dropped off to a large extent as buyers of Ger- 
man books and periodicals. Other countries fol- 
lowed to a certain degree, and our German sci- 
entists and libraries got from day to day less 
able to buy. 

To the increased cost of publication came grad- 
ually the loss of subscribers, so that quite natural- 
ly the cost price per single copy was bound to 
go higher, Only most drastic efforts and great 
sacrifices on the part of publishers and learned 
societies, with a small decrease in the literary 
output of research work could stop a further in- 
crease about two years ago. 

I can refer to my report to the German Chem. 
ical Society and the Pharmaceutical Society in 
reply to a letter of the American Council on 
Education, in which I could prove that the sell- 
ing-prices have rather decreased a little since 
1930 to 1931, with the exception of a few spec- 
ial cases. I have tried to explain in this report 
why German publications must demand the prices 
they do. I have been able to point out some of 
the more important remedies for recovery from 
what one mav call a most dangerous illness. 
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These remedies are partly identical with those 
recommended by you and are included in the 
resolution passed by the Borsenverein, the Ver- 
band der Deutschen Hochschulen, the Verein 
Deutscher Bibliothekare and the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Wissenschaftlicher Verleger at Minster, 
which you all know. 

Of course, we must by all means avoid any- 
thing bound to make the situation still more dif- 
ficult, such as cancellation of subscriptions. 

There is no chance for the present time to 
reduce in Germany the cost price, as far as it 
depends on wages, taxes, printers-tariffs, cost of 
paper, etc. But we publishers can now on the 
basis of the Miinster resolution force our editors 
in spite of all contracts, to be much more critical 
in accepting papers for publication and reducing 
them down to a reasonable length. We shall by 
and by alter the method of payment of honor- 
aria; we shall no longer accept dissertations ex- 
cept in special cases. It may be that the whole 
method of printing dissertations will be altered 
by law. Our government is now taking great 
interest in the development and reorganization of 
the whole publishing and bookselling business. 
We shall restrict the number of costly illustra- 
tions as far as the subject may allow it. But of 
course, we cannot reduce the quality of our pub- 
lications itself. 

We shall limit the number of volumes or parts 
published and their total selling price per year 
and earnestly try to keep below the top-limits 
announced in future at the beginning of each 
vear. But, of course, we as publishers must 
serve the progress of research as hitherto. 

We hope to come to an arrangement, which 
will make it impossible that an author publishes 
a paper on a certain subject in more than one 
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periodical. And we feel pretty sure that there 
will be hardly any chance for the starting of ne 
periodicals. We shall try, and hope to find, the 
assistance of all editors and librarians, to hay. 
special lectures arranged for teaching youn, 
authors how to write a paper. 

From all I have mentioned you will see, | 
hope, that we have not been idle in Germany try- 
ing to find out what authors, editors and pub 
lishers could do to better the present state. Bu 
as nobody can tell how things will develop and 
how the reforms decided upon will work out. 
we must be given some time and a fair chance. 
A year hence we all shall know better. 


Should the number of subscribers be reduced 
beyond the limits caused by mere economical dis. 
tress, all efforts to reduce prices will be in vain, 
because it would mean ruin to the most valuable 
periodicals, if their prices be fixed without duc 
regard to their costs, which are bound to be the 
higher per copy as the number of subscribers de 
creases. And not only private publishers and 
their publications, editors and authors, will be 
the sufferers, but also the learned societies and 
their members and all the students and scholars 
in the whole world. 

The cause of the German editors and publish 
ers is the cause of us all, no matter in which 
country we live and work for the progress 0} 
mankind. 

Dr. Springer and I have come over here to 
find out together with you the right ways and 
means to prevent the restriction of the inter 
change of scientific thought between various na. 
tions. Let us hope that our united efforts wi)) 
overcome in a friendly way all difficulties to the 
interchange of conclusions of scientific research. 


ISAK COLLIJN 


Director, Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden; president, Ascoccatcon of Swedish Librarians; and 
honorary president, International Federation of Library Associations, 


Brown, to say some words here this evening 
to clarify and make more precise the posi- 
tion also of the European librarians as to the 
prices of certain German periodicals, This is no 
agreeable task for an old friend of Germany and 
German science, whose own country owes so 
much to this German science and to German 
culture in general. 
I think, however, that it is my duty to speak 
upon this matter, and I also think that I am suf- 


ficiently competent to do this. First, I know 


J HAVE been asked by the president, Mr. 


very well the opinion in Europe as to this ques- 


tion. I am in close connection with most of the 
European libraries and librarians through my 
many travels from the one side to the other of 
that continent, and through my international re- 
lations, not only with the Federation of Library 
Associations but also with other internationa) 
bodies as in Paris and Geneva. Secondly, 1 am 
not a stranger to the publishing business. As 
member of the board of one of our greatest print- 
ing and editorial houses in Sweden I have often 
had occasion to deal with calculating and fixing 
book and periodical prices. 


For these two reasons I find that I, without 
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hesitation, can second my American colleagues in 
this matter. I will go so far as to say that the 
prices of Mr. Springer are found by us European 
librarians exorbitant. The prevailing disorder in 
our current library budgets is chiefly due to this 
circumstance. 

On the list of periodicals given to us last Sun- 
day, Mr. Springer could only point out two per- 
iodicals whose prices had been considerably re- 
duced. But at what enormous prices had these 
not been before quoted? There are other reduc- 
tions, but chiefly of minor importance—ridicu- 
lous sums of, for instance, four marks! On the 
other hand there are reviews, whose prices have 
been increased as M. Bultingaire pointed out at 
our first meeting. 

Well, we have been protesting in Europe dur- 
ing six years against the prices of Mr. Springer, 
but without any result. The protest of the In- 
ternational Federation at the meeting at Berne 
last year was given no consideration whatever. 
It is only now, after the German revolution and 
after the Boérsenverein has turned over to the 
national party, that some concessions have been 
made. Our American colleagues have already 


declared that they find the Miinster agreement 
insufficient. That is also the opinion of the Eu- 
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ropean librarians. Ot how tar Mr. Springer can 
go in reducing his prices, he must himself be the 
judge, but I would give him the counsel to do all 
he can, in order to keep his subscribers, to re- 
nounce his own suggestion or idea of a year ot 
armistice. ‘The library crisis is now in its most 
acute financial form, and definite decisions are 
needed immediately. 

I don’t know if President Bishop will propose 
to the International Federation to renew the pro- 
test of Berne, but if he will do so, I shall pro- 
pose to send the protest not to the Boérsenverein 
der Deutschen Buchhandler, nor to the Verein 
Deutscher Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, but di- 
rectly to the Ministry of Propaganda, which as 
1 know is very interested in this question. 

May I add one thing? There is one point, 
upon which we European librarians cannot agree 
with our American colleagues, and that is the 
question of honoraria. Our principle is that the 
scientific worker is also worth his reward, even 
if he is not paid higher than fifty marks pro sheet, 
which seems to be the rule of the Springer firm. 
I think also, that it would not be possible for an 
editor in Europe to receive contributions to scien- 
tific periodicals, if he does not pay for them. 
This is the only point in which our opinions dif- 
fer. 


Statement Of DR. FERDINAND SPRINGER 


In Regard to Reduction in Price of Publications of Julius Springer. 


). Prices on the advance list issued for 1934 
will hold, but in addition to the reductions on 
this list there will be an increase to a 30 per cent 
reduction average based on 1932 prices for the 
journals mentioned on list appended. No jour- 
nal on this list will be reduced less than 25 per 
cent, In the case of the Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Exper. Med. and the Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurolo- 
gie u. Psychiatrie, there will be a 40 per cent 
reduction on 1932 prices. 


ABSTRACT 


First Session, October 15 


Ar Tue request of the chairman, Mr. Gerould of 
Princeton University read a translation of a state- 
ment published in various German newspapers ex- 
pressing the interest of the German government in 
the question of the high prices of German periodicals, 
and the “threatened boycott.” The chairman pre- 
sented letters and telegrams from many university 
librarians stating that they would be compelled to 
cance) a)), or almost a)), of their German periodicals 
if relief could not be found. 


2. It is understood that Springer will do his 
best to reduce the prices of his journals now 
costing more than 60 marks a year, to an even 
greater extent during the year 1934. 

It is realized that the Miinster agreement 
is a point of departure and not the final stage in 
the deflation of German periodicals. An attempt 
will be made to encourage as far as is still neces- 
sary careful editorial selection of papers and il- 
lustrations, All Festschrifts and Erginzungs- 
bande will be eliminated. 


OF MINUTES 


Mrs. E. R. Cunningham, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Medical Library Association, explained the 
position of the medica) Jibraries, stating that the work 
of the committees has been formally endorsed by the 
following societies which have urged that the Medica] 
Library Association and the American Library Asso- 
ciation do everything possible to bring about price 
adjustments before wide-spread cancellation was made 


necessary: 


American Association of Anatomists 


American Association for Cancer Research 
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American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacterialogists 
American College of Physicians 
American College of Clinica) Pathologists 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
Association of American Physicians 
Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology 
The medica) librarians do not regard the proposed 
20 per cent reduction as adequate in the case of 
journals costing over $40 a year. The consensus of 
apinian of the medical librarians, as reported by Mrs. 
Cunningham, “indicates that a reduction of 20 per 
cent on journals costing $40 or less, 331% per cent on 
journals costing between $46 and $76, and $0 per cent 
on journals costing $70 or more, would be considered 
a fair adjustment.” 
Dr. Degener was next introduced as a delegate of 
the Boérsenverein. His address is given in full pre- 


ceding these minutes. 

The chairman then introduced Dr. Springer, com- 
menting on the courteous manner in which he had 
conducted the negotiations with the A.L.A. commit- 
tee. Dr. Springer stated that he was quite prepared 
to answer any questions, but would like first ta make 


some general remarks. 


Dr. Springer: There are, as I hear, rumors going 
around that my firm is using American capital, 
and that you would, therefore, be doing an injury 
to your own country if you decided ta cancel 
subscriptions. There is no foreign capital at all 
employed in my firm, and I assure you that you 
are quite free to come to any justified decision, 
in so far as this question is concerned. (L aughter ) 

I am speaking first as a delegate of the Borsen- 
verein, and then I sha)) answer questions as to my 
own firms. 

No German publisher can deny that there are 
grievances. I[f we are to blame it is because we 
have thought more of the rights of the authors 
than of the subscribers. In times of prosperity 
this view was possible. [t is now the time to 
regard the subscribers entirely, but it is not easy 
nor possible to do it in a fast tempo. The Miin- 
ster agreement was meant as a first step. It says, 
first, that every scientific periadical published in 
Germany shall have a maximum cost per year. 
It is not said that every journa) shall have a 
fixed price per year, but that it shall not surmount 
a certain sum. That has not been possible before, 
and must be considered a great step forward. 

Second, all journals considered inflated in price 
and inflated in bulk, which is nearly always the 
same thing, shall be reduced at least 20 per cent. 
That does not mean that every journal, even ev- 
ery expensive journal, should be cut down, but 
every publisher shal] have to decide by consider- 
ing every journal which he publishes, whether it 
should be cut down, That is what we publishers 
are prepared to do in absolute fairness. We must 
take it step by step. ; 

We want you to give us reasonable time; to be 
content, or almost content with the reductions 
fixed already, to have a sort of armistice until 
October 1934 when we can come to a definite 
peace, which I think will be everlasting. 

I do not think’ it is the right way to secure 
lower prices to cancel subscriptions. We can’t 
expect you to spend money you do not have, but 
you should not cancel out of unfriendly feeling. 

I can’t quite agree with Mrs. Cunningham in 
one point, that since 1930 there has been no at- 
tempt by German publishers to lower prices. I 

can give you some figures. One of the journals 
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there is most objection to is Virchow’s Archi, 
In 1930 § volumes were published at 539 mark 
In 1932 the price was reduced to 530 mark. 
In 1934 the price will be 350 marks 
Likewise Roux’ Archiv: 

In 1929 cost 781 marks. 

In 1932 304 marks. 

In 1934 it will be almost impossible to reduc: 

any further. 

As to the five journals mentioned by M, 
Brown, I have after receipt of his letter talked 
with my editors and am glad to say that thre: 
of the five can be lowered about one-half a yo! 
ume more than promised. 

Chairman: May 1 ask which are the three journals: 

Dr. Springer: The three are Archiv fiir Gyndkologi: 
Archiv fiir klinische Chirurgie, and Zeitschrifi 
fiir klinische Medizin. 

As a_ representative of the Bdérsenverein [ 
should like to say that the publishers will make 
sure that no firm will try to evade these steps 
which must be taken. 

The only thing which can really prevent the 
flowering of prices would be cancellations in great 
quantity. Let me close my general remarks with 
a most striking sentiment | found in your ofheia! 
program, the topic of your Saturday session: ‘the 
responsibility of writers, publishers and Jibrar 
ians in promoting internationa) understanding.” 

Chairman: \ understand that the prices for next year 
are not fixed prices. The maximum price js 


stated, but the actual price may be much lower ’ 


Dr. Springer; That is correct. 

Chairman: You ask for an armistice for one year 
At the end of that time you will make furthe: 
reductions with the Minster resolutions as the 
starting point? 

Dr. Springer; That's it. 1 think it is very hard lines 
on me that I am the publisher of almost 90 per 
cent of the German periodicals and that you 
librarians see on almost every expensive period 
ical the name of one of my firms. What you do 
not see is that my firm publishes a very much 
greater number of cheap ones and cheap text 
books. I do not know how to get out of it with 
out stopping publishing. 

Mr. Gerould: 1 take exception to the word boycott 
which was used by the newspaper quoted earlier. 
We are attempting to get a fair discussion of the 
situation. No one can be more appreciative than 
] of the immense debt we owe to German sci 
ence and the admiration | feel for the work that 
is being done there. We have perceived with 
regret that there has been a lowering of the 
standards under which some _ publications are 
conducted. We would be very grateful to Dr 
Springer if he would tell us what his arrange: 
ments with his editors and their arrangements 
with the authors are. 

Dr. Springer: Arrangements must be made with 
each editor separately because conditions for each 
journal are very different. We lay down rules 
for the acceptance of any paper in any journal. 
In one of the Jast numbers of Nature you find 
these rules for some of my journals mentioned 
The rules have not always been kept because the 
editors were afraid of new journals being found- 
ed to replace the others. There is no possibility 
now of new journals being founded. It would be 
impossible on account of economic reasons and it 
would now be impossible for ethical reasons. | 
think the position of the editors has been much 
strengthened in the last months and we will do 
all possible to keep them on a firm basis. 
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Gerould: It has been said that the salaries of 
the editors are fixed by the amount of material 
which they publish and that the compensation of 
the authors is likewise dependent on the number 
of pages. 

Springer: That is true, but I do not think there 
is another way of mirroring the work of the 
editor than by the bulk of the matter he accepts. 
As to the editors who are paid by the sheet, I do 
not think that scarcely any of the editors would 
take more papers than they would otherwise. As 
for paying the author according to the length of 
his paper, I think this is to be objected to. We 
have started to cut down the honorarium to a 
maximum of 1% sheets even for papers which 
are 3 to 5 sheets long. I am sure there can’t be 
any future grievance in this respect. 

How can such a journal as Pfliger’s 
Archiv be said to be reduced when it cost RM160 
in 1932 and will cost RM200 in 1934? 

Springer: I must decide each case after my best 
belief. Pfliger’s Archiv cannot be called in- 
flated. It is one of the best edited journals in 
the world. 

Raney: I should like to comment first on the 
difference between the German and the American 
practice in giving compensation to author and 
editor. Secondly, what per cent of difference 
would it make if the 25 per cent discount were 
not offered to the trade? 

Degener: We have been cutting down this dis- 
count to the trade and at present it is hardly 


possible for us to reduce the discount further. 


Mrs, Cunningham: May 1 inquire about the honoraria ? 


Dr. 


Chairman: 


Dr. 


etc. 

. Raney: 
is offered to members of the Deutsche Physi- 
kalische Gesselschaft? 


Chairman: 


Dr. 


. Bishop: 


Springer: Many editors consider that no honor- 
arium should be paid, but all agree that this is 
no time to abolish absolutely honoraria because of 
the bad financial condition of the young experi- 
mental workers. It might be altered later by 
degrees. 

Why is Beilstein so expensive? 

Springer: This Handbuch is edited by the 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. [ have to pay 
400,000 marks a year for the manuscript which is 
prepared by a great staff of chemists. 'That means 
RM200,000 for each of the two yearly volumes for 
manuscript only, not counting printing, binding, 


What discount on Zeitschrift fiir Physik 


Springer: 40 per cent. This is possible because 
there is a very great number of members. The 
same is true of Chemisches Zentralblatt (Verlag 
Chemie). The Zeitschrift was founded by 
Deutsche Physikalische Gesellschaft and it was 
put in the contract that the members must re- 
ceive a very big discount after they reach a cer- 
tain number. 

Wilde: Why not accept advertisements for the 
journals? 

Springer: You can’t get advertisements for jour- 
nals with a circulation of 300 copies. 
What effect would an increase 
number of subscribers have on prices? 
Springer: People ask, “Why not put the price 
Jower and wait for an increase in subscribers?” 
This is not regulated by supply and demand. 
You can’t get more subscribers on certain very 
specialized journals simply by lowering prices. 
All are calculated so that the price is regulated 
by the cost of production. 

I should like to change the course of 
this discussion to take up another very important 


in the 
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phase: the inability to pay the price. We stand 
at a very serious crisis in the history of research. 
The Jaw of diminishing returns appears to begin 
to operate. We are struggling to keep up pub- 
lications not in a single country but in the world 
at large. American library budgets have been 
cut. If all American subscriptions to these peri- 
odicals were cut off, they would go out of exis: 
tence. We don't want to say that, but we are 
faced with a plethora of materia) and an inability 
to buy it... . 

We have no feelings of hostility, no feeling of 
criticism. This is no boycott. We are all grateful 
for the portion of the Minster agreement which 
refers to a maximum price. We would not have 
you, Dr. Springer, and Dr. Degener, chink that 
the protests are based on anything but our own 
financial need. 


Kuhlman: Many libraries have already been 
obliged to cancel their subscriptions. A few li- 
braries are, with severe struggles, trving to main- 
tain them. Most of our libraries are delaying 
renewals until more definite information is re- 
ceived as to price reductions. Mi))ions have Jost 
all their savings through the speculative age we 
went through from 1919 to 1929. IL believe the 
high priced medical and biological publications 
which concern us today are products of this age 
of speculation. 31 of the 78 periodicals under 
dispute came into existence since 1918. Dr. 
Springer’s proposed price reductions are utterly 
inadequate. 

Conferences with medical scientific men indi- 
cate that there are three measures by which the 


cost of these medical and scientific journals may 
be cut: 


By cutting the volume of the material in the 

bloated journals by over 50 per cent by 

a, Eliminating poor thesis material 

b. Condensing the historical philo 
sophical introductions to the articles 

¢. Setting high editorial standards as to 
articles that will be accepted. 

By eliminating or reducing payments to 

contributors and editors. 

By reducing the number of plates and tables 

or requiring the author to pay for those 

which the editor deems unnecessary, as is 

the practice with American scientific peri- 


odicals. 


Dr. Kuhlman gave a number of statistics to support 


his statements. 


Dr. 


. Gerould: 


Wilde: I represent Canadian libraries, as a_re- 
sult of a meeting in Toronto two weeks ago which 
was attended by the four principal medical li 
braries. It will be impossible for us to continue 
subscriptions to a Jarge number of German peri- 
odicals at the present high prices. 
Regarding a year’s delay: it would 
be very gratifying to us if we were able to do 
that, but we must meet the situation now. When 
we place our subscriptions within a month, we in- 
cur an obligation. We want to keep these jour- 
nals running. Last year at Princeton 40 per 
cent of our funds for books and binding was spent 
in marks. We can’t go on in that way. 
Kriiss: 1 was present at the meeting in the Min- 
istery of the Interior when this matter was dis- 
cussed; in fact, it has been my suggestion to 
publish the statement which has just been read 
concerning that meeting. 

The Minster agreement is regarded by the 
Government as only the first step. Its perfor- 
mance will not be left only to the association 
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which met at Minster. The Government will 
retain its active interest in watching the operation 
of this agreement. 

We in Germany have always counted the sci- 
entific bookseller and publisher among the fun- 
damenta) institutions on which German science is 
based and I want to say how much German sci- 
ence recognizes what our publishing houses have 
contributed in cooperating with the research work 
in Germany. 

lt is perfectly clear that times are changing 
and unfortunately times change quicker than we 
do ourselves. We act perhaps too much as if 
the publishing activities in Germany and probably 
in other countries could go on the same forever. 
New methods must be applied to meeet the urgent 
demands of a critical situation, though with 
careful regard for the essential necessities of re- 
search and scientific progress. 

The activity of the house of Springer, if pro- 
jected on present conditions, we may regard as 
some sort of very fine luxury which nobody would 
miss if he could avoid it; but there are times 
when Juxury even of this kind cannot be af- 
forded any more. I am, therefore, very much 
afraid that neither we in Germany nor you will 
be able in the future to contribute to the activities 
of this firm to such a degree as it has been pos- 
sible in the past. 

I think Dr. Springer sees the situation about as 
I have tried to explain it. I trust in Dr. Springer, 
not only because he is a gentleman, but because 
he is a very successful business man. If you, 
Mrs. Cunningham, accept 20 per cent reduction 
for most of the periodicals in question, let us 
limit further discussion to what is left and cask 
Dr. Springer whether for the rest of the period- 
icals he would be able to take just one more step. 
I do not want to interfere, but we should now go 
on in a way that leads to something real, to 
satisfy you and to keep me from Jeaving the coun- 
try feeling that we have not arrived at an agree- 
ment which would enable us to say that we have 
done our best. 

Dr. Kuhlman: IWllustrations in American journals are 
paid for by the author unless the publishing firm 
is subsidized. In Germany they are not. Would 
it not be possible for some society or group to 
take care of part of this expense? 

Dr. Springer: It cannot be done at present. Our 
laboratories do not now have funds for such ex- 
penses. : 

You over-rate the power of the publisher. He 
must, above all, preserve science. You have to 
hold a German journal open to have first-rate 
papers sent to it. What you can justly ask is 
that no paper should be accepted which was not 
first-rate, and secondarily, that every luxury be 
avoided. If a journal is to publish the results of 
research you can’t as a publisher say, “I shall on- 
ly publish three hundred pages next year. 

Mrs. Cunningham: What proportion of your journals 
are taken in America? 

Dr. Springer: About 20 per cent. 


Chairman: 1 have confirmed this percentage from 
other sources. 

Mr. van Patten: The medical library which I repre- 
sent is definitely committed to continuing its sub- 
scriptions, no matter what they cost. Personally, 
I have never been convinced that our grievance 
is a rea) one in regard to the excessive cost. There 
is no consensus of opinion that there is excessive 
bulk. I also dissent to the objection to theses. 
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Chairman: Mrs. Cunningham, must your reductions 
be met at once, or in the course of time? 

Mrs. Cunningham: Our group has outlined the sche 
dule of reductions. They cannot carry present 
prices any longer. It is only fair to Dr. Springer 
to say that it will be very difficult, if not impos. 
sible, to persuade these libraries to wait another 
full year. This is a crisis; it requires emergency 
measures. We request immediate action. 

Dr. Springer: If it is impossible to wait for a year. 
could you wait for a half year? 1 think that in 
the course of the next half year, we could se: 
how far it is possible for us to cut down. I can 
not see it today. It is possible, but I do not know 

Mrs. Cunningham: The three months between now 
and January first might be used. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet Wednesday eve 

ning at 10 P.M. 


Second Session, October 18 


At the request of the chairman, Dr. Bishop pr 
sented Dr. Isak G. A. Collijn, Director, Royal Library, 
Stockholm, whose address is given preceding thes 
minutes, 

_Dr. Bishop then presented Dr. Léon Bultingaire, 
Librarian of the Muséum National d'Histoire Natu- 
relle, Paris, who stated that most of his French col- 
leagues were pleased to know that they occasionally 
would receive remuneration for their articles published 
in Getman scientific journals; that no such remunera- 
tion was received for articles published in France; 
and that he himself in the whole course of his 25 
years of publishing articles in scientific journals had 
not received honoraria amounting to as much as $10. 
He did not feel, however, that this matter should en- 
ter into the deliberations, as it was purely a domes- 
tic matter for German publishers to settle with their 
contributors and editors. 

M. Bultingaire emphasized the fact that the present 
high prices of German periodicals are a distinct de- 
triment to the advance of scientific knowledge, as they 
limit the distribution of these journals to a correspond- 
ingly small circle of scientists. 

The chairman stated that there was no consensus 
of opinion of American librarians in regard to the 
honoraria paid by German publishers. He pointed 
out that the American Library Association was in no 
way responsible for the opinions expressed by indivy- 
iduals at the various meetings. 

The chairman announced that during the last three 
days, Mrs. Cunningham principally, and the chair- 
man to some extent, had been meeting with Dr. 
Springer, who amended his original prices, as indi- 
cated on the revised lists now available. The actual 
reduction will vary. In one case it may be 40 per 
cent, and in another case 20 per cent; but the reduc- 
tion will average 30 per cent. This is a further re- 
duction on these periodicals of somewhat more than 
10 per cent. In regard to numbers published before 
July 1, 1933, Dr. Springer has made the following 
offer: 

“I promise that from the first of November 
1933 to the 31st of December 1934, I will offer 
to every book dealer who can prove that he is 
ordering a periodical volume which appeared be- 
fore the first of July 1933 for a member of the 
American Library Association or of the Medical 
Library Association, a discount of 50 per cent, 
so that the library in question can realize a sub- 
stantially cheaper purchase.” 

It should be noted that this discount is granted to 
book dealers on library orders. Librarians cannot 
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claim the full 50 per cent. The dealer will receive 

the full $0 per cent and it will be necessary for the 

library to allow for the dealer’s commission. 

Dr, Esdaile: There is one point which 1 should like 
to know about. I have a copy of Dr. Springer’s 
letter and I see in the underlined portion on the 
second page that Dr. Springer promises to give 
a discount to American libraries. Would it not 
be reasonable that he should extend this discount 
to members of constituent societies of the Inter- 
national Federation? 

Dr. Springer; 1 shall be very willing to do so if you 
will apply to your dealer. 

In response to a question, Dr. Springer stated that 
he expected to send the annual list of reductions of 
the 26 most expensive periodicals for 1934 by the 
end of the year. 

Chairman: The A.L.A. Sub-committee on German 
Periodicals desires to emphasize that in its opin- 
ion the chief significance of this outcome is not in 
the reduction of prices for next year; it is rather 
in the assurance that German publishers are 
adopting a new policy, that in the future serious 
attempts will be made to lower prices further. 


It is hoped that decreased prices will eventually 
be followed by considerable increase in the num- 
ber of subscriptions. The chairman of the A.L.A. 
committee has been assured that the inflation of 
German periodicals during the last ten years 
would now cease and that deflation will be the 
accepted policy. There seems a probability that 
the number of periodicals wil) be decreased. Cer- 
tainly, there is no probability of any further in- 
crease in number or size, The policy of the last 
ten years has been finally definitely reversed. This 
reversal will, naturally, not be easy for the pub- 
lishers. Their difficulties should have the sympa- 
thetic understanding of librarians. 

One word more. The American Library Asso- 
ciation believes in the sincerity and good faith of 
Dr. Springer. We believe him when he says that 
these reductions are the beginning and that even- 
tually he will go further. We hope that in years 
to come the publishing of German scientific re- 
search will be on a basis much more profitable 
for all concerned. 

After remarks by Dr. Kriss, Dr. Bishop and Mr, 


Lvdenberg the meeting was adjourned. 


From The Library Schools 


Drexel 


THE Drexev Institute School of Library Sci- 
ence opened September 19 with an enrollment of 
twenty-seven students representing seventeen col- 
leges and universities. 

President Kolbe, Dean Howland, Dr. Law 
and Miss Brooks attended the Conference of the 
American Library Association in Chicago. The 
Drexel Library School alumni were honored by 
the presence of Dr. Kolbe at their dinner Octo- 
ber 19 in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

The opening of the new building of the Frank- 
lin Institute on the Parkway, Philadelphia, of- 
fers to the students in the Library School an ad- 
ditional observation field’in a city already rich in 
libraries and special collections. 


Peabody 


kichty-OneE students enrolled in the summer 


session, making the second largest enrollment in 
the School’s history. Nearly 90 per cent of these 
students were in positions as teacher-librarians or 
school librarians and the remaining number re- 
presented students from the regular session. “Che 
fall quarter enrollment was twenty-three, in- 
cluding two students from northern states, one 
from Wisconsin and one from Nebraska. 

Miss Ruby Ethel Cundiff has been added to 
the faculty to teach courses in administration and 
history of books and libraries. An  appropria- 
tion of $20,000 was made by the General Edu- 
cation Board to the Library School during the 
spring. 


North Carolina 

THe Scuootu of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina opened for its third 
year, September 22, with a class of seventeen 
full-time students and two part-time students 
who will finish the work for their library sci- 
ence degree this year. ‘These nineteen students 
represent six states, nine coming from North 
Carolina, three from South Carolina, two each 
trom Georgia and Louisiana, and one each from 
Alabama, Florida and Lowa. Three of these 
students are senior library science majors trom 
the former Department of Library Science at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. Under a special ar- 
rangement for this year only, these students will 
take their senior year’s work in library science in 
the School of Library Science of the University 
of North Carolina and will receive the degree of 
A.B. in Education and a certificate in library sci- 
ence. 

Eighteen students, two men and sixteen wom 
en, were granted the degree of A.B. in L.S. at 
the Commencement exercises on June 6, 1933. 
The graduation of this second class brings the 
total number of graduates of the School to forty- 
seven. Of these forty-seven, twenty-three are en- 
gaged in library work, nine in university libraries, 
six in college, six in school, and two in public. 
Five other alumni are engaged in work outside 
the library field, two are married and sixteen are 
unemployed. During the Summer Session of 
1933, the Department of Library Science offered 
courses especially for the librarians of school and 
small public libraries. 
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Chicago Conference 


Pioneer - Reunion 
Dinner at Chicago 


AsouT one hundred A.L.A. members were 
present at the “Pioneer-Reunion dinner” at the 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 15, the Sunday 
preceding the 

opening of the | 
A.L.A.  Conter- 
ence, of whom 
twenty - one at- 
tended the 
World’s Fair 
Conference of 
1893. 

This “Forty - 
Years - After” 
event  afr- 
ranged by Mrs. 
Henry James 
Carr who had 
successfully han- 
dled reunion din- 
ers several 
previous confer- 
ences. A list of 
those present 
would have 
sounded like a 
“Who's Who” of 
the library pro- 
fession, including 
more than a score 
of past presidents 
of the A.L.A. 
and the president- 
elect. Mrs. Mel- 
vil Dewey, wid- 
ow of the foun- 
der of the Asso- 
ciation who was president in 1893, was pres- 
ent, as was Dr. Frank P. Hill, who was sec- 
retary at the time, and later a president. A huge 
birthday cake was a decorative feature of the 
speaker’s table. 

In her introductory remarks Mrs. Carr called 
attention to the fact that the attendance at the 
A.L.A. Conference in 1893 was only 313, but of 
that number twenty-two had been A.L.A. presi- 
dents, and another was the president-elect. (The 
Conference attendance this year was 2,969.) 


“Half A century Of Progress” In The Library World. Dr. 
Richardson, Dr. Hill And Mrs. Carr Attending Their Fiftieth 
Conference At Chicago ed 


The Conference program for 1893 was twel\¢ 
pages, postal card size. In 1933 it required fitt, 
six large pages to list the numerous conference 
activities. 

The golden ribbon badge for being present at 
their twenty-fifth conference was awarded }y 
Mrs. Carr to 
Mrs. George }. 
Utley, Chicago: 
Miss Jane Hub 
bell , Rocktord. 
Ill.; Miss F. 
Mabel Winchel! 
Manchester, 
H.; Alfred Hat- 
ner, New York: 
Peter Walter, 
Chicago; and 
Carl Milam, Chi 
cago, upon thei: 
solemn promise 
to continue at 
tending Assocts 
tion meetings. 
Mrs. Carr con 
gratulated the 
“class” said 
it was no smal) 
matter to be at 
tending its twen 
ty - fifth conter- 
ence, as, previous 
to this year’ 
class, the ‘‘Hon- 
or roll of atten- 
rance” shown on- 
ly thirty listed 
as having attend- 
twenty - five, 
or confer- 
ences, 

Seated at the head table were: Dr. Richard. 
son, Dr. Hill, Miss Eastman, Miss Rathbone. 
(four of the five living 1893ers who have served 
as presidents of the A.L.A.), Miss Countryman, 
president elect; Mrs. Dewey, whose husband 
was president in 1893; Mr. Faxon, who has been 
a secretary of the A.L.A.; Miss Ahern, the well- 
known editor of Libraries; Mr. C. M. Hanson. 
who has served upon many important commit: 
tees: Mrs. Carr, whose husband was treasurer 
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in 1893 and, later, a president of the Association ; 
President and Mrs. Lydenberg, and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. Mr. Harden, and his niece, of Savannah, 
Ga., were expected, but did not arrive. Mr. 
Harden joined the A.L.A. in 1876, and attended 
his first conference in 1877. Other ’93ers pres- 
ent were: Edna D. Bullock, Hester Codding- 
ton, Mrs. Emma Neisser Delfino, Mary A. 
Eddy, Caroline L. Elliott, Marilla W. Freeman, 
Ellen Gale, Clara S. Hawes, R. H. Johnston, 
Cora Belle Perrine, Dr. Emily H. Selby, and 
Dr. G. E. Wire. Byron A. Finney, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., was obliged to cancel his acceptance 
and send regrets at the last minute. 

Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, ranking presi- 
dent of the 93ers, was presented as chairman for 
the evening. He presented Dr. Hill who read 
regrets from many of the 1893 group, and older 
members of the Association; and referred to the 
{48 conference attendants of 1893 who have 
passed on. “The audience stood a few minutes in 
silent tribute to their memory. 

Dr. Richardson then called 
cences from: former Presidents Eastman and 
Rathbone; former Secretary Faxon; Miss 
Ahern; Mr. Hanson; Dr. Wire; Mr. Johnston; 
D. I. Wyer and President Lydenberg, each of 
whom told how near he came to being an A.L.A. 
\893er which would have given the distinguish- 
ed group two more A.L.A. presidents; Mr. 
Godard, who has attended every conference since 
he became a member—this being his 33rd atten- 
dance; Mr. Halsey W. Wilson; Dr. Bostwick. 
and others; Miss Hazeltine, who was hostess to 
the A.L.A. in 1898; Mrs. Anne Wallace How- 
land, hostess in 1899; Miss Countryman, in 
1908; Dr. Keogh, host in 1931. 

Dr. Richardson, Dr. Hill, and Mrs. Carr were 
not only celebrating their fortieth reunion, but 
also the fiftieth, having been present at the 1883 
conference in Buffalo when Dr. Dewey first pre- 
sented the idea of a library school—hence, they 
may be said to represent “Half a Century of 
Progress” in the library world. 

A Round Robin expressing regret over the ab- 
sence of Dr. Bowker was signed by each mem- 
ber present and forwarded to him. 


for reminis- 


American 
Library Institute 


AN OPEN meeting of the Institute was held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Friday, October 
20, 1933, at 2:30 p.M. ‘The meeting was opened 
by the President, Theodore W. Koch, librarian 
of Northwestern University. The improvised 
platform was occupied by delegates from other 
countries, who were also attending the meetings 
of the American Library Association conference. 
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After the President had expressed his gratifica- 
tion for the financial aid of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, which made the visits of these delegates pos- 
sible, the program was opened by Dr. T. P. 
Sevensma, librarian of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, with a paper on “European and Amer- 
ican Librarianship.”” The paper of Dr. Fritz 
Milkau on “The Librarian’s Problems” was 
presented by title by the President. The next 
paper to be read was that of Dr. Isak Collijn, 
librarian of the Swedish Royal Library of Stock- 
holm on the “Work and Scope of the Interna- 
tional Library Federation.’”” He was followed 
by a brief paper on Chinese Libraries by Mr. 
A. Kaiming Chiu, librarian of the Chinese-Jap- 
anese Library, Harvard University. The paper 
of Dr. Heinrich Uhlendahl, Director, Deutsche 
Bucherei, Leipzig, “Libraries Yesterday and ‘To- 
day,” was also presented by title by the President. 
The next paper on the program, by Signor Luigi 
de Gregori, Director of the Biblioteca Casana- 
tense of Rome, “A ‘Tour of Italian Libraries,” 
was omitted due to an untoward accident in con- 
nection with Signor de Gregori’s manuscript. Al- 
though the audience was not privileged to hear 
this address, M. Marcel Godet, Director of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Berne, presented an 
illustrated lecture on the new buildings of the 
Swiss National Library of Berne. This is per- 
haps one of the most recent and most modernistic 
library buildings of importance. ‘The paper of 
M. Leon Bultingaire, librarian of the Museum 
National d’Histoire Naturelle, of Paris, was al- 
so omitted due to the absence of M. Bultingaire. 
Monsignor Eugéne ‘Visserant, Pre-prefect of the 
Vatican Library, presented a brief account of 
“Indexing the Manuscripts in the Vatican Li- 
brary.” Arundel] Esdaile, Esq., Secretary of 
the British Museum and Editor of the Library 
Association Record, outlined ““Vhe New Cat- 
alogue of Printed Books in the Library of the 
British Museum.” Dr. Richard Oehler, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Frankfurt am Main was also 
absent. His paper was, therefore, presented by 
title by the President. ‘The concluding paper by 
Professor Rinshiro Ishikawa, University of Sci- 
ence and Literature, Tokyo, “The Present Sta- 
tus of Libraries in Japan”’ was a supplement to 
the section on Japanese Libraries included in 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick’s recent book, Popular 
Libraries of the World. The President announc- 
ed that it would probably be possible to have the 
papers, both those which were read and those 
presented by title, printed in permanent form for 
the fellows of the Institute and others. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


A dinner meeting, open only to fellows of 


the Institute and invited guests was held at the 
Chicago Woman's Club at 8:30. Fifty-three 


were present, including foreign delegates, and 
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wives of the fellows and other invited guests. 
Very brief addresses were made by Mr. John D. 
Cowley, Librarian of the Lancashire County 
Library, of Preston, England; 
Wickersheimer, Administrator of the National 


Library of the University of Strasbourg; Mr. 


Librarian, Canterbury Public 
Library, Christchurch, N. Z.; Dr. H. A. L. 
Degener, representing the Bérsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhandler, Berlin, Germany; and 
Dr. Hugo A. Kriiss, Director-General, Prussian 
State Library, Berlin. A brief business session 
concluded the meeting. 

At the request of the Secretary, the meeting 
authorized the appointment of a nominating com- 
mittee to expedite the election of fellows and a 
member of the Executive Board, whose terms 
expire December 31, 1933. Dr. W. W. Bishop, 
Chairman, Dr. Andrew Keogh and Mr. Milton 
J. Ferguson were appointed by the President on 
this committee. On motion of Mr. James T. 
Gerould, a contributing membership to the Amer- 
ican Library Association was voted out of the 
current fund of the Institute. Two negative 
votes were recorded. Mr. Thorvald Solberg 
urged the Institute to adopt the resolution on 
International copyrights submitted to the Amer- 
ican Library Associaion by the Committee on 
Book Buying and the Committee on Federal Re- 
lations. The resolution was adopted by the In- 
stitute. The secretary suggested the propriety of 
having an Institute handbook issued at once dur- 
ing each three-year administration of the present 
secretary. On motion the preparation of such a 
handbook was referred to the Executive Board 
with power. 

Frank K. Watrter, Secretary-T'reasurer. 


Ernest J. Bell, 


Art Reference 
Round Table 


‘Tue MeertinGc was called to order by the 
chairman, Miss Dorothy Breen, St. Louis Public 
Library. About 150 were present. Miss Breen 
opened the meeting with a short introduction. 
Miss Mary Powell, Supervisor of Education, St. 
Louis City Art Museum, gave a talk on “Ex- 
hibition and the Art Library in a Changing Or- 
der.” She was followed by Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son, Extension lecturer, Chicago Art Institute, 
who talked on “Public Library Art—Deadly or 
Stimulating.” Miss Winifred Gregory of the 
Cooperative Cataloging Committee gave a short 
talk on cooperative cataloging. Miss Margaret 
Hickman, Chief of the Foreign Department of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, read a paper by 
Robert Bruce, Art and Music Department of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, entitled “Giving 
the Public What It Doesn’t Want.” A report 


Monsieur E. 
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trom Miss Marton Comings of the Pittsbure) 
Carnegie Library was read by Mrs. Charles 
Scheuber, Dallas Public Library, on the work ot 
the committee to further the usefulness of the 
questionnaire sent out under the direction of \[ rs. 
Scheuber. The purpose of the questionnaire wa, 
to determine what initiative the library shoul: 
take toward the establishment of a museum. 
Mrs. Scheuber had copies of selected replies t. 
this questionnaire for those who wished to use 
them. A discussion followed this report. A re- 
port from the H. W. Wilson Co. on the progress 
of the Costume Index was read. They expec: 
to do more work on it this winter. 

Miss Breen announced the officers tor the 
coming year as follows: Chairman, Miss Louise 
Orwig, Art Librarian, Des Moines Public Li- 
brary; Secretary, Miss Julia Sabine, First As 
sistant Art Department, Newark Public Library. 

Acnes Savace, Secretary. 


Executive 
Board 


THE EXECUTIVE Board, on October 15, took 
the following action 
VOTED, That the action of the Exec- 
utive Board, limiting the number of 
years a person may serve ona major 
board or committee to five consecutive 
years, be extended to include all com- 
mittees of the A.L.A. 
It was suggested that wide publicity be given 
to this action through the Bulletin and perhaps 


through other sources. 
——Carv H. 


Foreign Born 
Round Table 


SIXTY PEOPLE representing all types of foreign 


work with many different races attended the 
Work with the Foreign Born Round Table held 
on Wednesday, October 18, at 8:30 p.m. with 
Mr. Leo R. Etzkorn of the Paterson, N. J., 
Public Library presiding. 

It was a distinct pleasure to listen to one ot 
the foreign delegates to the Conference, Dr. 
Wilhelm Minthe, director, Royal Universit) 
Library, Oslo, Norway, who delivered the open 
ing address on “Norwegian Literature.” Dr. 
Mianthe reviewed the influence of the old Nor- 
wegian sagas upon literature and the special sig 
nificance for Americans of the books by many ot 
Norway's contemporary authors; such as, Ham- 
sun, Undset, and Bojer. 

Miss Esther Johnston, librarian in charge o! 


{ Previous action taken June 2, 1928, see page 4 of minutes. 
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the Central Circulation Branch, New York Pub- 
lic Library introduced the question, “Is the In- 
rellectual Minority Among Readers Being Sought 
and Served ?,” with a presentation of the problem 
ot the intellectual minority in New York City. 
Miss Johnston said statistics show that for one 
person entering the United States three are leav- 
ing. The immigrant, at present, is the intellec- 
tual foreigner—the musician, the artist, the uni- 
versity professor—in contrast to the common la- 
borer of former years. She expressed the opinion 
that most libraries have failed to recognize the 
reading demands of the intellectual foreigner and 
that the members of this educated and cultured 
group would visit the libraries of their own ini- 
tiative, if the library provided the type of books 
which they desire. 

Miss Margaret G. Hickman, principal, For- 
eign Department, Los Angeles Public Library, 
spoke briefly about the collection of books in Jap- 
anese which her library is accumulating and the 
unique problem which the Mexican population 
of Southern California is causing. 

Miss Fannie Goldstein, librarian, West End 
Branch, Boston Public Library, gave an excel- 
lent summary of the place of the literary produc- 
tion of the Jew in the world of literature. Miss 
Goldstein recommended and reviewed a number 
of books in English by Jewish writers which 
could well be on the shelves of every library as 


an example of the best of contemporary Jewish 
literature. 


Miss Ruth R. Robi, librarian, Sherman Park 
Branch, St. Louis Public Library, introduced 
the second topic for discussion on the program, 
“Adult Education and Racial Groups,” by ad- 
vising from her own experience that one of the 
great needs of the adult educational program with 
the foreign groups is the interpretation of the 
American life about them to the foreigner. One 
of the best ways of bringing this about is to place 
in the hands of one foreigner translations of 
English books into the foreign language which 
will teach indirectly the manners and customs of 
this country. One means of drawing the adult 
foreigner to the library is to work through the 
children who use the library; another, to accept 
every opportunity to address various foreign 
groups of the community. 

Miss Alice V. McGrath, librarian, Foreign 
Department, Providence Public Library, stated 
that some members of the group felt that a 
change in the name of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Work with the Foreign Born was advisable. Sev- 
eral suggestions for a new name were discussed, 
hut since there had been very little time to con- 
sider the question the group voted to leave the 
matter in the hands of a committee which should 
recommend a new name for adoption by the 


ALLA. 
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Greetings from the group were telegraphed 
to Miss Edna Phillips, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Work with the Foreign Born for 
the past five years. 

A. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


Public Documents 
Committee 


Tue Pusric Documents Committee held tive 
meetings. ‘These were devoted to an attempt 
to define certain unsolved public document prob- 
lems: (1) incident to the “State Document 
Center Plan”; (2) in the field of American Mu- 
nicipal documents; (3) in the field of United 
States documents; (4) relating to bibliographic- 
al needs, and (5) in the field of American State 
documents. 

The first meeting was devoted to a progress 
report on the State Document Center Plan that 
was initiated by the Social Science Research 
Council in 1930, and taken over in 1932 by the 
A.L.A. for further development. Originally, the 
Social Science Research Council had in mind the 
designation of one or two centers in each state 
that would attempt to preserve a complete file of 
the documents and closely related sources origin- 
ating in each state. To make this fundamental 
principle of organizing and preserving these 
sources effective, a committee has now been set 
up in practically every state to plan and carry 
forward the work that is found necessary, in 
view of varied needs and opportunities in the dif- 
ferent states. 

A variety of concrete activities have been car- 
ried on as a result of the leadership of these 
committees, such as—inventories of holdings of 
public documents in the designated document li- 
braries to determine and to fill gaps; checklists 
are being prepared of the publications issued in 
several states; special document assistants have 
been appointed in several states; document col- 
lections are being organized separately apart from 
other materials in at least two state university li- 
braries; legislation to improve the distribution 
and exchange of documents has been enacted in 
some states, and publicity work has been carried 
on to build up an appreciation of the importance 
of preserving the basic documentary source ma- 
terial. 

Attendance at this meeting and the discussion 
that followed it indicated clearly that the ‘State 
Document Center” movement is helping to make 
libraries more document conscious, and we can 
expect that more planning and a greater expendi- 
ture of energy and money will go into the build- 
ing of collections of public documents in the fu- 
ture. 

The vear’s work has demonstrated clearly that 
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the activities listed above need to be carried on 
in many states, and that besides intra-state plan- 
ning, inter-state and regional planning must 
come, if an effective purpose is to go into the 
building of adequate public document collections 
for the future. 


At the session devoted to municipal documents, 
the efforts of the National Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Reporting, that ts trying ta imprave the 
content of municipal documents, were described. 
An illuminating paper prepared by the New York 
Library reference staff traced definite trends in 
publication ia various municipalities. This was 
followed by a survey of bibliographical needs in 
dealing with municipal documents and a study of 
the policies of large research and municipal ref- 
erence libraries in collecting and preserving mu- 
nicipal documents. 


The discussion of United States documents was 
essentially of a practical character, and interest 
in this session was heightened by the presence of 
Mr. Alton P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. He traced recent changes in the distribu- 
tion of federal documents. His statement was 
supplemented by a companion paper in which the 
evolution, extent, and present practices of fed- 
eral departments in the issue of “near print” ma- 
terials were outlined. Still another paper raised 
questions concerning certain practices of federal 
departments in the arrangement and numbering 
af their publications which make it difficult for 
libraries to get command of them, both in ac- 
quisition and reference activities. These ques- 
tions are to receive further attention by the Pub- 
lic Documents Committee. 


In the session devoted to bibliographical prob- 
lems, the available toals for dealing with the 
publications of foreign governments and their 
points of merit and limitations were described. 
A stimulating point of view was also introduced 
in regard to the first essentials in bibliographica) 
work relating to international documents. Final- 
ly, the problems and possibilities of preparing a 
bibliography of the Mexican States and federal 
district were outlined. 


Four papers were presented that dealt directly 


with American state documents. These concern- 
ed themselves with: (1) the need for a thorough 
study of public reporting and printing in Amer- 
ican states as a basis for working out minimum 
standards of legislation and of administrative 


practices for both; (2) recent publication trends ; 
(3) the need for a checklist-bibliography to sup- 


plement Bowker’s State Publications, and (4) 
the Public Documents Clearing House, that is 


now to become a reality as a result of the grant 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 


——A. F. Chairman. 


THE Lisrary 


Special 
Libraries Association 


THE annual convention oi 
the Special Libraries Association opened auspici 
ously with its first general session on Monday 
afternoon, October 16 at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. Group activities and working com 
mittees had gotten under way on preceding day. 
and those continued throughout the three-day 
sessions. 


In the attractive Florentine Room, about 251) 
to 300 special librarians from all parts of the 
country assembled. Colone) Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News brought a very 
thought-provoking message in his address—“Ou: 
Part in the Industrial Recovery Program.” He 
reviewed the economic problems clearly, he in- 
terpreted the policies of the Administration in 
regard to those problems, he compared the 
N.R.A. with the European Cartel System point- 
ing out the advantages and predicted its imprac- 
tical applications in some types of business, and 
outlined the processes for controlled inflation 
and predicted probable events in the solution of 
financial situation. Dr. Allen D. Albert fol- 


owed with a descriptive talk on the Century of 
Progress. : 


The Civie-Secial Group of §.L.A. held a joint 
meeting with the Public Documents Committee 
of A.L.A. on Monday in order to discuss the 
problem of American Municipal Documents. 
Mr. Clarence RidJey, Director of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, described the 
efforts of that organization to improve the city’s 
annual report as to contents and form of presen- 
tation. Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the New 
York Municipal Reference Library, outlined the 
bibliographic needs in the field and the difficulties 
involved in acquisition and also explained S.L.A.’s 
first efforts in a check-list, “The Basic List ot 
Current Municipal Documents” and its hopes 
for the future. Publication trends in municipa) 
documents were vividly shown by means of statis- 
tics based on receipts of such publications in the 
New York Public Library compiled by the staff 
of the Economics Division. 

The social event of the Convention was the 
Banquet on Monday evening. Twenty-three 
foreign representatives in this country attending 
the International Library Institute, were guests 
for the dinner. Miss K. Dorothy Ferguson, [i- 
brarian of the Bank of America of San Francis- 
co graced the table as toastmistress. Mr. Ancus 
Fletcher presided for the introduction of inter- 
national friends and each delegate responded in 
as charming a fashion. 


Tuesday was devoted ta the business affairs 


of the Association. Miss Mary Louise Alexan- 
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der, President, presided at these meetings which 
she planned. Every officer of the Association pre- 
sented a summary of the activities which they had 
supervised and encouraged, every committee 
chairman divulged his accomplishments and hopes 
for the future, and the Local Chapters and the 
Groups heralded their good works during the 
year. Plans for the future were laid and defi- 
nite projects decided upon. The business sessions 
ended with the election of officers. The officers 
for 1933-34 are: President, Mary Louise Alex- 
ander, Research-Library Dept., Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, New York, N. Y.; First 
Vice-President, Dorothy Bemis, Lippincott Li- 
brary, Univ. of Paz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Second 
Vice-President, Marion Mead, I)linois Chamber 
of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois; Treasurer, 
Laura A. Woodward, Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Directors: Fred A. Rob- 
ertson, Hydro-Electric Power Commission, To- 
ronto, Canada; Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode 
Jsland State Library, Providence, R. 1.; Joseph 
Kwapil, Public Ledger & N. Y. Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Alta B. Claflin, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


On Tuesday special librarians were the guests 
of Time-Fortune at their attractive Build- 
ing on the Century of Progress Exposition 
grounds that evening. 


Wednesday was a crowded day of many Group 
meetings. “The Newspaper Group had a com- 
plete program of its own with meetings every 
day from breakfasts to late afternoon and evening 
which unfortunately overlapped other Group 
meetings and some of the General Sessions, but 
their program was interesting and proved a praf- 
itable one to the members of the Group. The 
\Museum Group was almost as busy in their field 
because they were so tempted by the opportunities 
offered them in Chicago to study museum library 
methods at first hand. ‘The whole S.L.A. was 
entertained at tea by the Art Institute with Miss 
Ethelred Abbot as a gracious hostess. The Civic- 
Social) Group, among other things, was fortunate 
in being the guests of Mrs. Lucile Keck, Jibrar- 
ian of the Joint Reference Library and entertain- 
ed at the International) House on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. Professor Leonard 
D. White spoke on “National Leadership and 
Social Planning” with Mrs. Tone Ely Dority of 
the University of Michigan presiding. The 
Commercial-Technical Group, under the chair- 
manship of Marion Mead, had such interesting 
meevings that a large portion of the members 
attended them. On Wednesday morning Richard 
M. Plaister of Moody’s Investors Service stir- 
red everyone with his Executive’s idea of an 
ideal_business librarian. A business session of 
the Group resulted in a determination to split 
the large Commercia)-Technica) Group into two 
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new Groups, one called Commerce Group and 
the other the Science- Technology Group. Carrie 
Maude Jones of Chicago was elected chairman 
of the Commerce Group, and Louise Griepen- 
stroh of New Jersey as chairman of the Science- 
lechnology Group. The Insurance Group un- 
der Miss Laura Woodward’s direction held three 
meetings discussing practical matters, including 
a book review bulletin. The Financial Group 
tried to restrict their discussions to one meeting 
and did succeed, but it was so interesting that a 
luncheon meeting begun at noon stretched out 
until 6 o’clock. This is real praise for Miss Sue 
Wuchter of Chicago, their chairman. 

Resecca B. RANKIN. 


No Midwinter 
Meeting in 1933 


THERE will be no Midwinter Meetings ot 
the American Library Association in December 
this year, since the annual conference was held 
so late in the fall. 


Regional Meeting 
In October, 1934 


A REGIONAL meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association which will also be a joint con- 
ference of the Southeastern and Southwestern 


Library Associations, will be held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, October 18, 1934. 


Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Celebrated 


Dr. Georce H. Locke celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his appointment as Chief Librar- 
ian of the Public Libraries of ‘Toronto by being 
the guest of everyone who in any capacity what- 
soever worked in the libraries. There were 
nearly three hundred present of whom a)) but 
eight had been appointed by him. Of all the 
twenty libraries in the system Dr. Locke had 

‘ 
opened all but one. The meeting was held on 
the evening of November 13 which in the vear 
he came was on a Friday! 


Library Named 
For Dr. Suzzallo 


THE University of Washington Library has 
been named the Henry Suzzallo Library in hon- 
or of the late Dr. Suzzallo. The current issue 


of the Washington Alumnus, contains apprecia- 
tions of Dr. Suzzallo’s services, and i))ustrations 


of the building. 


| 
| 
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Current Library Literature 


ARCHITECTURE AND BuILpING 
La Bibliothéque technique de Munich.  illus., only. 


1S, rue Royal, Paris. Le Monde illustré. 76:140, 1932. 
,otogra is of the reading room. 

Carter, E. J. Library building. plans, illus. Year’s 
Work, 1932. $:84-103. 1933. 

Kahrli, J. O. Bern und das neue Bauen. _ illus. 
Frankfurt a. M. Die Neue Stadt. 6:128-137. 1932. 

Includes photographs and floor Plan of the Schweizerische 
Landesbibliothek, completed in 


Leeds University Library. “plan. Lib, Assn. Record. 
series 3, 3:266-270. 1933. 


To be erected 


Manchester Public Libraries. 
36 :39-40. 


Illustration and description of the new Central Library. ss 
A New main library. Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Cincinnati, O. Guide Post. 


$:1-2. Oct., 1933. 
Plans for a new vote on bond issue, and aid from the Gov- 


illus. Lib. World. 


ernment. 


Det Nye bibliotek pa Hammersborg. plans, illus. 
Tallbodgaten 27, Oslo, Deichmanbladet, 2:77-81, 83, 


85, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 101, 103, 105. 1933. 
Theele, Joseph. Der Neubau der Landesbibliothek 


Fulda. plan. Zenf. f. Bib. §0:587-589. 1933. 


See also Spectat COoLLEcTIoNns (Cornell: note); 
SPECIAL Lipraries (Ministére). 


Associations, Ciuss, Erc. 

Danton, J. P. A.L.A. conferences versus librarian 

population. map. Wilsan Bull, 8:114-116, 1933, 
librarian population’ as used here means total A.L.A. 
membership.” 

Library Association. Summary of papers and dis- 
cussions at the Harrogate Conference, 18th to 21st 
September, 1933. (London, 1933.) xxxvii p. 

Supp. to Lib. Assn. Record, series 3, v, 3, no. 10, Ort. 


1933. Principal contents: Haspital by A. 
Bedwell, J. P. Lamb, and Mrs. P. Richmond. Libraries for 


seafarers, by A. B, Hyslop, C. V. Groves, and H. E. Barker. 
The distribution of books through voluntary bodies, by [. B. 
Adams. Publicity work in rural districts. by R. Irwin. The 
and opportunities of public libraries in times of unem- 


duties 

ployment, by [. M. Mitchell and 5 A, Pitt. The Library 

Association and its problems, by FE. A. Sav: age. County hi- 

braries and unemployment, by E. )-Operation 


with public by 


A forward policy for librarianship, by S. A. Firth. Library 


extension and its finance, by . Binding, John 
Warner Economies in cat by Jj. C shaw 
Fittings 


Training of school librarians, by Miss H. Smith. 1} 

and furniture for county library centres, by A. H. Gillgrass. 

The town reference library, by W. B. Coupland. Present-day 

work with children, by Jean Halbert. 

Miers, Sir Henry. Reflections on the Annual Re- 
port of the Council. Lib. Assn. Record. series 3, 
:308-315, 1933, 

“This brief summary gives, 1 hope, some picture of the 
activities of our Association behind the scenes, of which not 
even the faintest impression can be realized by merely 


ing the Annual Report.” 
Philip, A. J. The Institute of Librarians. Ln. and 


Book World. 23:37. 1933. 


read 


See also Book Propuction (California); 
Lipraries (Alexander). 
Francis, F. C. Historical bibliography. Year's 


Work, 1932, 5:127-164, 1933. 


Vorstius, Joris. Genera) and national bibliographies. 
Year’s Work, 1932. 5:1-15. 1933. 
See also Cottece (Plum); 
Cague); ScHoor (Minnesota) ; 
TIONS (Bye). 

Boox Inpustries AND Trane 

Ayers, E. F. Why buy books? Use your public li- 

brary. 62 W. 45th St, New York. Publishers’ Week- 


ly. 124:437. 1933. 
Ordering through the library. 


Instruction (Mc- 
CoLLec- 


Boersenverein plans wide changes. 62 W. 45th s. 

New York. Publishers’ Weekly. 124:436-437. 1933 
se» Grastic change .... approved by the Governmen 

submitted at the regular annual convention of the Boers 


verein der Buchhaendler in ipzig_ May 14th, 
to a report received from Eric 


Book Consolidation Group.—Western Trafic Con 
ference. To Pacific Coast booksellers and eastern ».'! 
lishers. 62 W. 45th St., New York. Publishers’ Weck 
ly. 124:497. 1933. 


Freight rates; signed by Harrison Leussler. 

Clapp, S. L. C. Subscription: a chapter in the his. 
tory of book publishing, 1617-1688 ... tAustin? Tey. 
1933., pap. 199-224 p., 1 L, 158-183, 365-379 p 

Doctor's thesis, University of Texas, 1930. Reprinted from 
various sources. L.C. card; adapted. 

Fleischlak, Kurt, Buchhdndlerische Katalogtechnik 
mit einer Beschreibung der amtlichen Bibliographirn 
des deutschen Buchhandels. 2. veranderie Aufl. Leip 
zig: Verlag des Bérsenvereins der deutschen Buch- 
handler, 1932, 101 p. RM.4.—. 

Title and review in Polybiblion, May-June, 1933. 

Schramm, W. L. Cost of books in Chaucer’s time 
bibliog. Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 
Md. Modern Language Notes. 48:139-145. 1933. 

Waugh, Arthur. Cheap books and cheap editions 
98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4, London. Spectator. 150 :882. 


1933. 
Notes outstanding cheap editions published in England. 


-See also Associations (Library); Book SELECTION 


(Vanover). 


Book PRropuction AND PRESERVATION 
F Baughman, R. O. The evolution of bookbinding. 
illus. Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:3-8. 1933. 
'y the Assistant Curator of rare books, Huntington Library 

Berry, W. T. Printing. Year’s Work, 1932. 5§:104- 
109. 1933. 

California Library Association. Handhook and pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting, 1933. Los Angeles, 
1933. pap. 94 p. 


Contains the Binding Specifications Committee's ‘‘Boo 
binding specifications; C.L.A. minimum requirements for 


rebinding of library and school books and the binding 0! 

magazines and periodicals, 76-79. 

Huntting, H. R. A note of library bindings. H’il- 
son Bull, 8:124-125, 1933, 

Kiteat, Lewis. The deterioration of eather in }i- 
braries. Lib. World. 36:42, 44. 1933. 
“1. gome points which have emerged from the investiga 


tions of the Committee set up by the Printing Industry Re 


search Association ... 
Stow-a-way binding, illus. Pacific Bindery Talk. 


631. 2933. 


+ a storage binding for material hitherto generally left 
saben? made by the Pacific Library Binding Company 
Warner, John. Bookbinding Jeathers. Year's Work, 

1932. S$:110-115. 1933. 


Boox Serection, Orver Work, Ere. 
Mother St. Jerome. Practical aids in book selection. 
Catholic Lib. World. 5:13-14. 1933. 
Vanover, Charles. Hints from a bookseller to the 
buying librarian. Catholic Lib. World. 5:\1-\2. 1933 
The library and the second-hand bookseller. 
Book 
A Book Week miscellany, illus. Wilson Bull. 8:87 


95. 1933. 
Homage to Scott, by C. R. Siebens. Fionaring local_writers, 
by T. C. Blodget, A box theatre, by H. B, Sohn, Teac! 
by M. P. Farr. A registration contest, by Bessie Daun m 
G. A atterson. le 


book project, by 
by M. S. Crandall. 
National Association of Book Publishers. Growing 


up with books. Book Week, — 12-18, 1933. 


In the grades 


New York, 1933.) pap. 6 f. App ee 
including Arey Reprinted in 
son Bull., 8:102-104. 19 
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I, 


Books anv Reapers 
Farndale, W. G. Apologia. Pacific Bindery Talk. 
6:14-17. 1933. 
Of a booklover. 5 
——Sweet-do-nothing. Pacific Bindery Talk. 
1933. 
Books on a holiday 
Gardner, H. J. “Inspirational” business books no 
longer best sellers. port. 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Reading for Profit. 1:22-24. 1933. 
Library and recreation. illus. 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Recreation. 27:286-287. 1933. 


Résume of the Recreation Number of the Lisrary Journat, 

May 15, 1933. 
Scott, Selma. “Got any more books?” illus. Nor- 
man, Okla. University of Oklahoma Magazine. 20: 


3-4. Dee, 1931. 

“Ic is a city library 
town dropped in the hills (Ozarks) where ... 
the thoughts of a century ago .... ” 
Tower, E. A. Library under N.R.A. 

Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:9-10. 1933 

Education for leisure. 

——See also (Hawkins). 
CATALOGING, CLASSIFICATION, Erc. 


Fuller, Clifford. Cataloguing. Year's Work, 1932. 
5:57-60. 
Gangstad, ry M. Cataloging the high school library. 
Wis. Lib. Bull. 29:196-198. 1933. 
echnique. 
Vorstius, Joris, Die Katalogprobleme im Spiegel 
der ausldndischen Fachliteratur. Leipzig: Harrasso- 
witz, 1933. 48 p. RM. 4—. 
Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Heft 44, 
Publisher’s announcement. 
See also AssociaTions (Library); Book Inbus- 
(Fleischlak); Metuoos (Fischer, Short). 


6 :34- 


small and old and dusty. A little 
the thoughts are 


Arbeiten, 


AND University Lipraries 


Library records of teacher- 


Grannis, E. E. A. 
training institutions, including records of books and 
other materials, finance, staff, and service. Master's 
thesis, Columbia University School of Library Service, 
1932. 

Title from Plum, p. 13 (see below). 

Harvey, H. A. A Jeisure time college. 


58 :725-727. 1933. 
The story, by the originator, of the Leisure Time College in 


Racine. Wis., for the “growing crowd of goalless young people,” 

and the part * of public library plays in its activities. 

Hawkins, D. L. Reading for delight in college 
libraries. Poughkeepsie, N. Vassar Quarterly. 
18 :134-138. 1933. 

Title from Plum, p. 30 (see below). ; 

Jowa.—State University. Handbook of the libraries. 
dlowa City: State University of Iowa, 1933. pap. 48 p. 

A compact descriptive booklet giving hot only descriptions 
of the libraries but suggestions about using them. 

Leyh, Georg. Der Universitatsbibliothek im Rah- 
men der Universitat. Zent. f. Bib, 50:543-554. 1933. 

Plum, D. A. Bibliography of American college li- 
brary administration. Supplement, March, 1931-July, 
(93. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Vassar College Library, 
1933. pap. 3 p.l, 42 p. 50¢. 

Supplements the 1899-1926 list of same title in New York 
State Library Bibliography Bulletin 77, and preceding supple 
ments in the A.L.A. Reference library yearbook, nos. 1-3. 
Order from Miss Plum, Vassar College Library. ; 
Wesleyan University—Olin Memorial Library. Li- 

brary handbook, 1933-34. Comp. by Fremont Rider, 

Librarian. Middletown, Conn., 1933. pap. 92 p. 

forms, tables. 


ikotiea description and history of the library. 
Zwemmer, C. G. An American library in Egypt. 


illus. Wilson Bull. 8:41. 1933. 


American Mission College for Girls, Cairo, 
County Lisraries 
Cowley, J. D. County and rural libraries. 
Work, 1932. 5:32-44. 1933. 


Smith, B. O. What the counties are doing: library 
magazines. Lib. Assistant. 26:182-186. 1933. 


Lin. Jour. 


Egypt. 


Year's 


22 :381-388. 
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Yelland, E. H. Lily Lam for the mountains.  i)lus. 
Wilson Bull. $:13-20. 1933. 

“A library had been voted for one of the mountain counties in 
and I went to bear the torch." 
Association (Library). 


EXHIBITS 
Bynum, Lindley. California’s story. 
Bindery Talk, 6:23-30. 1933. 
An exhibit at the Huntington Library. 
First public exhibition in America of Thompsoniana 
held at Boston College Library. Catholic Lib. World. 
5:9. 1933. 


See also Book Week (National). 


FINANCE 

(Comparative statistics of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Queens libraries, New York City, np. nd. 3 f. 
Mimeographed. 

Hoover, G. E. How much shall be spent for [i- 
braries? 923 E, 60th St. Chicago, Public Manage- 
ment. 15:272-274. 1933. 

eves that progressive communities will spend more, not 
less, on libraries. Statistics are of California. 

Milam, C. H., Wildermuth, O. L., and H. L. Wool- 
hiser. How to reduce the library budget. 16 Mech- 
anic St., Spencer, Mass. National Municipal Review. 
1933. 

Reprinted in A.L.A4. Bull., 

ia 13: 326-231. 

More power to it. 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Saturday Review of Literature. 97673, 676. 1933. 

Editorial on statistics gathered from 82 larger libraries, as 

reported by A.L.A. 

See also ARCHITECTURE (New). 


GOVERNMENT DocuMENTS 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Unofficial names of British official reports. WLondon, 
1933. 


This compilation, mainly the work of Miss K. M. Floyd, 
appeared in Bulletin 61 of the British Library of Political 


and Economic Science, March, 1933, as “Select bibliographies, 
no. 61.’ As it is o.p., C. arian of the ‘School,’ 
has supplied the Liprary JourNat with a photostat copy which 


may be borrowed, 
Wyer, J. 1. U.S. Government documents: federal, 
State and city. Revised. Chicago: A.L.A., 1933. pap. 


56 _ bibliog. 50¢. 


It remains a brief, 
facts touching the nature, 
American publications, and is 


small and medium libraries.” 
Hosprrat Lisrartres 
——See Associations (Library); SPectAL 
(Trish). 
INSTRUCTION IN Use oF LipRaRY 


Ethell, Emily. 


California, 
See also 


illus. Pactfie 


27:371-378, 1933 
1933, Revised entry, 


Also printed 


elementary statement of a few essential 


acquisition, organization and use 
addressed especially to 


LIBRARIES 


plan for teaching the use of books 
and libraries in a junior college. Masters thesis, 
University of California, 1932. 


Vitle trom Plum, p. (3, Gsee 
Mec ague, Anna. References on teaching the use 
of books and libraries. Wilson Bull. $:96-101. 1933. 
Annotated. 


Laws Arrectinc Lipraries 


Illinois.—State Library: Library Extension Division. 
Amendments to library laws passed by General As- 


sembly July 1, 1988. Springfield, 1933.; pap. 12 p. 


Apply. 
.. reprinted in form for in pamphlet Library 
Laws of Illinois in Force July t, 1931 
Wachtel, Lee. State provisions for the support of 
municipal public libraries and some comparisons with 
state provisions for the support of public schools. 
Lib. Quar. 3:373-389. 1933. 


“Although state enactments for library 


examined for all the states, a similar analysis for public «chool 
support has been made for only five states, Florida, Ulinois, 
Montana, Oregon, and Texas.” 


AND 
bb, Gustav. Arbeitsdienst und 


f. Bib. 50;559-567, 1933. 


Waples, Douglas. Extract from a student's exam- 


support have been 


Bibliothekew. 
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Leyh, Georg. Abkommen in der zeitschriftenfrage. 


11:367-369. 1933. 

. the librarian must master the subject equipment re- 
quired for discriminating selection of books, for the most useful 
cataloging and classification, for effective reference service, 
and other recognized types of library activity. Problem of 
routine, staff organization, and most administrative problems, 


the library shares with other organizations. 
See also Associations (Library) ; 
FoREIGN (Verein). 


Lisrartes—Foretcn 
Anuari de les bibliotheques populars, 1931. Bar- 
celona: Direccio técnica de la bibliotheques, Palau de 


la Generalitat (1932). pap. xi se 2 1, 314 p., 41. 
At head of title: Generalitat de atalunya. 


Bonde, Hildegard. Bemerkungen tiber islandische 
Bibliotheken. Zent. f. Bib. 50:613-624. 1933. 

Grimm, Werner von. Uberblick iber die Entwick- 
lung der Kaiserlichen Offentlichen Bibliothek in St. 
Petersburg in den Letzten Jahrzehnten des Zaren- 
reichs. Zent. f. Bib. 50:601-612. 1933. 

Hendon, Eng. (Middlesex) Public Library. ; 
Handbook of information.  Hendon:; The Libraries 
Committee, 1933. pap. 16 p. 


L.C. card; adapted 

Verein deutscher Bibliothekare. Jahrbuch der 

deutschen Bibliotheken. Jahrg. 23/24. Leipzig: Har- 
viii, 399 p. 


rassowitz, 1933. cl. 


Lisraries— 


Lisrary 


Treasure! Wilson Bull. %:107-110. 


Hunt, Silva. 


“J... designed as an appreciation lesson given to seventh 
grade students who are .... now ready to become acquainted 


with their own junior high school library.” 
Very strange interlude in a library. Carnegie Li- 


brary, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bagpipe Notes. 5:5. May, 1933. 
Telephone conversation between a library assistant and pat- 
ron wishing o renew a OOK 
Mernops, Routines, Etc. 
Ansteinsson, J. Bibliotekstell. En kort veiledning 
i bibliotekorganisasjon og arbeidsmetoder. 2. utg. 
Oslo: Steen, 1933. 112 p 


Norsk “Smaskrifter, 
}. Bib., 50:644. 
Fischer, Norbert. 
senschaftliche Bibliothek. 
1933. 
Harrod, L. M. The centralized registration of bor- 


rowers. forms. Lib, World. 36:75-78. 1933. 


echnical. 
Klove, Mary. illus. Wilson Bull. 


8:21-27. 1933. 
Includes suggestions for the preparation and care of a pic- 
ture 


Milkau, Fritz., ed. Handbuch der Bibliothekswis- 


senschaft. Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1933. 2 v. illus. 
ea., RM. 80.— 

Announcement. Bd. 1. Buch und Schrift. Bd. mu. Das 

monthly department.. Wilson Bull. 


Title from Zent. 


Das aktuelle Buch und die wis- 
Zent. f. Bib. 50 :567-572. 


Poster-making. 


Bibliothekswesen. 
Short cuts. 
$:34-35. 1933. 
_ Contents; Make your own guide cards. Stopping vandalism. 
The newspaper file. Inventory more simplified. Crayon on 
cloth books. “A tremendous time-saver."’ Handling fine 

money. Telephone book carries library information. 


Spratt, H. P. The Frankfurt conference of the In- 
ternational Institute for Documentation. Year’s Work, 
1932. a 183-192. 1933. 


‘documentation’ 
nected with documents in their broadest sense as val 
or records of human knowledge and instruction.’ 


Stewart, J. D. Library practice. I. Organization 
and routine. Year’s Work, 1932. 5:45-56. 1933. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
Ford, Mrs. N. N. What is an adequate collection 
of periodical material for the land-grant colleges of- 
fering graduate work in agriculture? M<aster’s the- 
sis, Columbia University School of Library Service, 


1932. 
Title from Plum, p. 13, 


we» (used to cover} all activities con- 
sources of 


(see COLLEGE). 


Tue Liprary Journal, 


Leyh, Georg. Abkommen in der Zeitschriftenfrage. 


Zent. f. Bib. §0:625-627. 1933. 


Lyle, G. R. The selection of civil engineering jour- 
nals in the college engineering library. Master's the- 
sis, Columbia University School of Library Service. 
1932, 


Title from Ne . 13 (see Correce). See also Lip, Jovy 
$8:797, Oct. 1, 1933, for Mr. Lyle's later study of periodicals. 
——See also Book PRopuCTION (California). 


Rererence AND RESEARCH 
Jolliffe, H. Popularizing the reference department 
Lib, World. 36: 40, 42, 1933. 


Meeting the of neglect by the public in the sma'! 
town 


Myres, J. L. Science and the humanities: the us, 
and abuse of information; an address delivered at th 
Ninth Annual Conference of the Association of Spec- 
ial Libraries and Information Bureaux at Somervwill, 
College, Oxford, on 23rd September, 1932. London: 
Milford, 1933. 32 p. 2s. 

Title from Lib. Assn. Record, series 3, 3:330. 

Walker, V. W. The reference library: study and 
research department. Lib. World. 36:82, 84. 1933. 


General problems, but particularly whether reference book 
should be Ient. 


—See also Associations (Library); Li- 
BRARIES (Irish). 
ScHoot Ligrartes, WorK witH ScHOOLs, 


Barnes, C. M. Elementary school library methods. 
Wilson Bull, 8:28, 31. 1933. 
Reports to parents on children’s use of the school library 


use of printed slips. 
Duff, J. C. Who’s dead around here? 


8:53, 1933. 
“Certainly there must be some occasions offered when boy 
and girls wi allowed to bubble over with their pleas: ire 
in this new discovery——picture, map, poem, graph, what not? 
The High school library .. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, Sept. 10, 1933. 6 f. Mime- 
ographed. 
News release on B. Lamar Johnson's “The secondary school 
library”’ in Bulletin, 1932, no. eprinted in part in 
Sierra Educational News, 29:38. Oct., 1933. : 
Library and planning center, Senior High School 
Owego N. Y._ illus., only. 100 Liberty St., Utica, 
N. Y. New York State Education, 21:11. 1933. 


Interior. 


McCormick, A. T. Developing an elementary school 


library «Maplewood School, Connersville, Ind.j. illus. 


Wilson Bull, 8:45-47. 1933 
Pictures also include interiors “of Brookhaven (Miss.) High 


School Library and St, Clair McKelway Junior High Schoo! 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Minnesota—Department of Education: Library 


Division. School library list; supplement, 1933. Part 

1: Elementary and junior high school. ye by H. 

A. Wood. St. Pau), Sept., 1933. pap. 77 p 
“To be used with School Library List 19305" 


some brief annotations; trade information. 
— 11: Senior high school. 


H. 4A. Wood. Paul, Sept., 1933. pap. 
Each part a union author index. 


Reavis, G. H. The use of the high school library. 


Wilson Bull. 8:106. 1933. 
Same title in Ohio State Educational Conference Proceedings 


v.12, p. 396-398, 1932. 
See also AssociaTions (Library); Book Werk 
(National); Catavocinc (Gangstad); Liprary 
Prays (Hunt). 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS AND CLASSES 

Baldwin, M. F. Plant forms in ornament. A se- 

lective list of references in The New York Public Li- 
brary and other libraries of New York City. New 
York: The New York Public Library, 1933. pap. 
2 pl, 59 p. 25¢. 

Rencinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library. 
June-Aug., 1933. Eleven libraries represent 


Bye, E. C. A bibliography on the teaching of the 
social studies; revised edition. New York: Wilson, 


1933, pap. 104+ p. 60¢; quantity prices. 


“Basic professional library,” p. 15-16. Annotations through: 
out 


Wilson Bull. 


Classified; 
Comp. by 
85 p. 
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In The Library World 


Consultant Named 
For Tennessee Project 


THe ANNOUNCEMENT that arrangements 
have been made for Miss Mary U. Rothrock, 
librarian of the Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to devote part of her time to coor- 
dinating the library activities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s Knoxville headquarters marks 
the beginning of a new service which the Lawson 
McGhee Library has instituted to assist the Gov- 
ernment in executing its Tennessee Valley Pro- 
ject. 

Last spring the directors of the Lawson Mec- 
Ghee Library passed a resolution offering the 
services of the library for the advancement of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's program. It was 
recognized that a wealth of data exists in the 
various library facilities in and about Knoxville, 
and it was proposed that this material, as well 
as such facilities as the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority may establish, be made accessible to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the promotion of 
its program. Meanwhile, the ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority, immediately upon its establishment, 
began collecting a library at its Washington 
headquarters. ‘This \ibrary will shortly be mov- 
ed to Knoxville. In addition to establishing a 
technical library and data files at the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority’s Knoxville offices, it is 
planned later to establish a library at the village 
to be erected near the Norris Dam for the use 
of the workers employed on that project, as well 
as to assist the Tennessee Valley Authority in its 
program for training these workers. 


The present arrangements contemplate that 
Miss Rothrock will devote part of her time at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as Consultant on 
library matters, without affecting in any way her 
work as librarian at the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary or creating any changes in the personnel at 
that library. Miss Rothrock has been librarian 
at the Lawson McGhee Library since October, 
1916. After her graduation from Vanderbilt 
University, she spent two years at the New York 
State Library School, and later was head of the 
Circulation Department of the Cossitt Library in 
Memphis, Tenn. During the World War, she 
served as Knoxville chairman for the American 
Library Association War Service and as Library 
Publicity Director for Tennessee for the U. S. 
Food Administration. Miss Rothrock has been 
president of the Tennessee Library Association, 
the Southeastern Library Association, and of the 
East Tennessee Historical Society. 


Mary U. Rothrock, Librarian Of The Lawson McGhee 


Library At Knoxville, Tennessee, Who Has Been 
Named Consultant On Library Matters To The Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority 


Grant For 


Every Public Library 
A Grant of fifty dollars will be made by the 


Provincial Government of Ontario to every pub- 
lic library or branch public library in municipal- 
ities of fewer than 100,000 population, where a 
librarian or assistant is employed holding a certi- 
ficate of qualification from the Ontario Library 
School, or its equivalent as recognized by the 
Minister of Education. This grant will be in ad- 
dition to other grants to libraries payable under 
the existing regulations and has been provided 
through an amendment to these regulations. The 
first grants will be made in 1934 on the basis of 
annual reports for 1933. 


Grant To 


Everett, Washington 


A Grant of $26,600 for a library building 
has been made to Everett, Washington, from the 
Public Works Administration of the N.R.A. 
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Service Charge 
On Inter-Library Loans 


1 HAVE noted the rulings of the University of 
California and the Leland Stanford University 
libraries in regard to service charges on inter- 
library loans. It may interest some of your read- 
ers to know that on the first of September, the 
University of Nebraska Library felt obliged to 
institute service charges on inter-library loans for 
two reasons: first, to offset the drain on a much 
reduced budget; and secondly, to curtail a rapid- 
ly growing tendency to ask for unnecessary loans. 

The regulations listed below were drawn up 


and are in force. 
——GILBertT H. Doane, Librarian. 


Service Charge on Inter-Library Loans 


1. Incoming loans: 
Any member of the faculty, or graduate student, 
or other approved patron of the library, may 
request the Reference Librarian to borrow from 
other libraries, for his use, books or periodicals. 
A fee of $1.00 will be charged to cover postage, 


transportation, and service. Not more than 
three pieces may be requested on any one fee. 
Any service charge imposed by the lending li- 
brary will be added to this fee. 
2. Outgoing loans: 

In addition to the transportation a service fee 
will be charged all institutions which make a 
similar charge on outgoing loans. This fee 
shall be 50¢ for the first piece and 25¢ for each 
additional piece in the same request. 


3. No service fee, in addition to the transportation 
will be charged to libraries in Nebraska, or 
individuals residing in Nebraska, or to alumni 
of the University of Nebraska residing in the 
Missouri vallev. 


Cooperation Efforts 
Of Two Libraries 


IN AN attempt to make the best possible use 
of the money available for new books, the li- 
braries in the different schools of the University 
of Denver and the Denver Public Library, with 
its branches, are working out a unified policy 
whereby the libraries of the community may, 
through the cooperation and coordination of re- 
sources, give the greatest library service to the 
community. Such cooperation is possible because 
of the fact that Malcolm G. Wyer is librarian 
of the Denver Public Library, and dean of the 
School of Librarianship and director of the li- 
braries of the University of Denver. His plan 
is to have each library concentrate on the field of 
knowledge with which it is most directly concern- 
ed. For instance, the Denver Art Museum and 
the Denver Public Library will unite in building 
up a strong art library; the School of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity will gather together the material dealing 


THe Lisrary 


with the social and economic problems of Deny ¢; 
and Colorado; and the College of Liberal Art. 
since it is the home of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of Social Sciences, will specialize jn 
the social sciences and international relations. 
These specialized libraries are to be open to any. 
one interested in them, whether or not he is en 
rolled in that particular school. If the request 
is made, other libraries are to be given a loan ot 
either single books or collections. 

Through a grant from the Carnegie Corpora 
tion, Dean Wyer is attempting to develop this 
cooperation of library resources to the extent that 
it will take in the neighboring libraries also. He 
hopes for these results: (1) Preparation of union 
lists and bibliographies, and published descrip- 
tions of the special collections in each library; 
(2) A division among the libraries of fields ot 
purchase, so that the facilities for library research 
will be increased; and (3) an extension of the 
interloan system. These bibliographies, the 
knowledge of what each library contains, and the 
concentration of resources upon some one branch 
of knowledge will increase both the service ren- 
dered by the libraries and the value of the money 
available for book purchases. 


Book Club 


Selections 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


‘Tuk Man Or THe RENAISSANCE. 
Roeder. Viking. 

: Catholic Book Club en 

luis Our Day. By James M. Gillis. Paulisé 


Press. 


By Ralph 


Freethought Book Club 
THe Necessiry For Atueism. By D. 
Brooks. Freethought Press. 
Junior Literary Guild 
ZEKE THE Raccon (Primary Group). — By 
Rhea Wells. 
A unique pet story. Viking. é 
Conquest Or THe ATLANTIC (Intermediate 
Group). By Ingri and Edgar P. d’Aulaire. 
Dates from the time of the earliest sailors to the 
latest aviators. Viking. 
Jane Hore (Older Girls). By Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Viking. 
(jLorY OF THE Seas (Older Boys). By Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. 
A stirring American adventure story during th 
days of the Clipper ships. Knopf. 
Vincent Van Gocu. By Julius Meier-Graete. 
Harcourt. 
Religious Book Club 
Cueistianitry ANp Communism. H..G. Wood. 
Round Table Press. 
Scientific Book Club 
THe Drama Or THe WEATHER. 


Shaw. Macmillan. 


By Napie: 
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Among Librarians 


Everett Robbins Perry 
1876-1933 


When through the Gates of Stress and Strain 
Comes forth the vast Event— 

The simple, sheer, sufficing, sane 
Result of labour spent— 

They that have wrought the end unthought 


Be neither saint nor sage, 
But only men who did the work 


For which they drew the wage. . . 


Men, like to Gods, that do the work 
For which they draw the wage— 
Begin, continue, close that work 


For which they draw the wage! 


EveReTT Perry arrived in Los Angeles on 
September 7, 1911, as an applicant for the po- 
sition of librarian of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. The post had been vacant since March, 
when Purd Wright resigned, after eight months’ 
service, to accept the librarianship of the Kan- 
sas City Free Public Library. During and after 
the A.L.A. conference, held in Pasadena in May, 
many candidates were under consideration. Late 
in August Everett Perry’s name was brought be- 
fore the library board in letters from Dr. Billings 
and others who knew him in New York; but he 


himself indulged in few preliminaries. He bought 
a one-way ticket, arranged for his young wife 
and baby to follow, telegraphed the date of his 
arrival to Henry Newmark, president of the li- 
brary board, and left for Los Angeles. On Sep- 


tember 9 he was elected librarian. Long after- 
wards he said that he had always meant to be 
head of a large city library, and that when he 
heard about the Los Angeles library situation he 
decided that he could handle it and came out to 
get it: it was all just as simple as that. On 
September 10 he came to see me, and of that 
first meeting a diary memorandum for the day 
records: “Think we shall like him and he will 
do well in Los Angeles. He is all business. Un- 
derstands that he will have a row to hoe.  Lis- 
tens well; does not talk much.” 

Thus began the magnificent lifework of twen- 
ty-two years, brought to an untimely close on the 
last day of October, 1933. It is a close tragic 
in suddenness: the instant crumbling of an im- 
pregnable bulwark, the sudden extinction of a 
controlling strength and power that sent its flow 
into every artery of the great library system it 
had created, and that gave direction and force to 
the whole body of library endeavor in Southern 
California. But the structure built by that con- 
trolling power remains; its fabric complete, its 
organization enriched and vitalized for the fu- 
ture. In the inspiring annals of the building of 


the major library systems in our great cities— 
that application of genius and devotion to what 
Dr. Billings called the coral insects’ task—there 
is no finer record of achievement than Everett 
Perry’s in Los Angeles. 

In September, 1911, the Los Angeles Public 
Library was confronted by great opportunities 
and great difficulties. It was entering upon the 
program of branch development made _ possible 
by Andrew Carnegie’s recent gift of $210,000 
for branch library buildings. It was under the 
direction of an enlightened and progressive board. 
Recent charter amendments had modified previ- 
ous restrictions that had virtually taken admin- 
istrative control of the library out of the hands 
of the library board and librarian. And in its 
convulsive past the library had been served by 
several librarians of high ability and_ ideals, 
whose traditions remained. These were factors 
of opportunity. The difficulties were more evi- 
dent and inescapable. The main library was es- 
tablished under an ironclad lease at an exorbi- 
tant rental on the upper floors of a department 
store—reference room and circulation department 
interspersed among sections devoted to bedding, 
furniture and phonographs—under conditions 
that made effective service impossible. Of the 
dozen branch libraries, only two deserved the 
name; the others were little more than enlarged 
deposit stations. There were no unified organiza- 
tion or method, and staff ésprit de corps was im- 
paired by past years of shifting and incomplete 
authority. 

To the complex problems before him Everett 
Perry brought the confidence of youth and phys- 
ical vigor, absolute integrity, and that combined 
grasp of broad fundamentals and of precise de- 
tails that is the gift of the great executive. He 
held from the first, I think, the vision of his ul- 
timate achievement—the establishment of a far- 
reaching, unified public service system, beautiful 
in physical investiture, rich in content, covering 
through carefully coordinated agencies the city’s 
+41 square miles of territory, and offering to 
every citizen means to self-development, to so- 
lace and serenity. In the attainment of this pur- 
pose he instilled and sustained a spirit of cooper- 
ation among his associates and fellow-workers 
that brought continuing strength and impetus to 
the library’s development. When the beautiful 
central building that crowned his long endeavor 
was dedicated, in July, 1926, he said, “We have 
struggled for it by day and dreamed about it at 
night’’—and in that sentence lies the inner rec- 
ord of his own years of service. 

The tale of those vears cannot be told here. 
It can only be said that the Los Angeles Pub- 
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lic Library stands today third in the roll of 
American city library systems; that from its cen- 
tral building, the last work of Bertram Goodhue, 
from its forty branches, each in its own distinc- 
tive and artistic building, from its smaller 
branches and its network of deposit stations, it 
circulates a million volumes each month to 31 
per cent of the city’s population. It operates as 
an independent city department, with its own 
autonomy and control of its own budget, and 
with a carefully organized graded scheme of 
service for its staff of 700 persons. It has had 
the continuing disinterested service of a board 
of library commissioners that has changed little 
in personnel during the past decade and that 
through the whole period of Everett Perry’s ad- 
ministration gave him unflagging support and 
encouragement. 


In all the library activities of the state, and 
particularly in the development of trained li- 
brary service in Southern California, the leader- 
ship that Everett Perry brought to Los Angeles 
was far-reaching. The Library School of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, which he organized 
from the former training school in 1914, re- 
leased each year until its discontinuance in 1932, 
under the weight of the depression, a current of 
fresh aptitudes and energies into many library 
channels and strengthened professional standards 
throughout the field. During recent years his 
objective had been the continuance under univer- 
sity auspices of a library school in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and his efforts to ensure this were main- 
tained to the last. He had deep interest and be- 
lief in the library’s sponsorship of adult educa- 
tion, and was active in extending that movement 
through the state. Self-determination and self- 
sufficiency were his principles in local and region- 
al questions, but they were based on the highest 
technical efficiency and the best personal fitness 
for the task, whatever it might be. 


But no summary of man’s work conveys the 
manner of the man. What we recall of our 
fellow-farers in life is their personality; the 
twinkle of the eye, the gesture, the habit of move- 
ment and of speech. To all who knew Everett 
Perry his personality will long stand undimmed 
in memory. Like most of us, a compound of op- 
posites, his nature in its essence always seemed 
to me resistant, simple and indrawn. Strength, 
impassive and impenetrable, an instinctive, quiet 
authority, and a quizzical, courteous informality, 
were perhaps his most obvious characteristics. 
No fine man ever outgrows small-boyhood; and 
in him the small boy always lurked; the gleam 
of mischief would wake in his eyes in the most 
solemn and portentous conferences. He had an 
innate conservatism; the granite of old New 
England was in his foundations; imagination and 
the creative spirit were not in his make-up. By 
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his own disposition, and probably also from jj, 
training under Dr. Billings, he believed in jl. 
itary discipline, and his rule was often obstinate 
and drastic; but authority seemed to him the onl, 
axis for the orderly rotation of this disordey|; 
body of existence. He had no genius for friend- 
ship: his inner emotional life centered in his fam- 
ily and his library; human beings, for him, ex. 
isted either to advance or impede the work of the 
Los Angeles Public Library; he was neither « 
“mixer” nor a “joiner” in community affairs, nor 
did he have any strong professional ésprit de corps 
as regards A.L.A. activities; like Candide, he 
preferred to cultivate his own garden. Yet there 
was always a quality of charm, a flavor of the 
lovable and the friendly, in his personality, and 
in his whole being there was no vestige of thar 
cardinal weakness of the executive—that almost 
inescapable attribute of those with power over 
others—the snobbery of spirit that enforces and 
battens on humiliative distinctions between su- 
periors and inferiors. Toward the humblest mem- 
ber of his staff there was always the same sim- 
ple, unconscious courtesy that was offered to the 
highest mandarin of officialdom or the most dis- 
tinguished guest. “Father” was the name by 
which his staff knew him, among themselves: 
and it conveys, half playfully, half seriously, the 
mixture of tyranny, unreasonableness, wisdom, 
and humorous tolerance that invests the tradi- 
tional figure of pater-familias. And with all his 
conservatism—although he firmly believed that 
married women belonged in the home, and though 
Hemingway, Faulkner and Robinson Jeffers had 
to fight for their lives when they encountered his 
stern regard—he drew constantly, in his library’s 
development, upon the best contributions of the 
modern spirit, and gathered about him a staff, 
almost wholly of women, highly equipped, ad- 
vanced, alert and responsive to all the currents 
of modern life. 


Everett Perry’s life has closed too soon. His 
great strength and resiliency ebbed inwardly un- 
der the crushing burdens of the last two years. 
Enforced retrenchments, stress and strain in ad- 
ministrative adjustments, ominous forecasts for 
the library’s future, a darkened horizon over all 
the nation, weighted him with anxieties and fore- 
bodings, and to these were added personal losses 
that struck down his assurance of security in later 
years. As with so many of our leaders in public 
affairs, men in the prime of life, rich in gifts and 
power, the depression, battled against with indo- 
mitable courage, ingenuity and stoicism, has tak- 
en its toll. The physical heart breaks, though 
the spirit remains unshattered. Everett Perry 
knew that the golden bowl had broken; he held 


the pieces together in invincible silence, until that 
heroic gasp yielded and was stilled. 


——HeEen E. Haines. 
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DECEMBER I, 1933 


Martha Conner 


MARTHA CONNER, nationally known in li- 
brary and library school work, died in her sleep 
early Monday morning, October 30, at the home 
of her brother, John G. Conner, 8 Belmont Cir- 
cle, Trenton, New Jersey. 

For ten years, Miss Conner was on the faculty 
of Carnegie Library School of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, resigning her post there as 
Associate Professor, because of ill health in June 
1931. In 1932-1933, she recovered sufficiently, 
however, to head the library school of Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Born in Berwick, Pennsylvania, July 29, 1874, 
Miss Conner was educated in the Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College, later at- 
tending Drexel Institute Library School and 
Pennsylvania State College, receiving from the 
last named institution in 1917 and 1920 respec- 
tively the degrees of bachelor of arts and master 
of arts. 

Miss Conner had served as assistant librarian 
of Pennsylvania State College, as librarian of the 
University of Tennessee, and as Director of the 
library courses given in the University of Lou- 
isiana in the summer sessions of 1927, 1928, 
and 1929. 
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She was a member of the D.A.R., the honorary 
college fraternity, Tau Eta Pi, and the American 
Library Association. She was well known for her 
contributions to the library profession, particu- 
larly Outline History of the Development of 
the American Public Library, published by the 
American Library Association, and Practical Bib- 
liography Making, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company. Her research studies were published 
from time to time in THe Liprary JOURNAL. 

A person of vision, courageous, indefatigable 
in her efforts to promote the highest ideals of the 
library profession, Miss Conner will be greatly 


missed. 
—Frances H. KE tty. 


Appointments 


ALTHEA Warren, Wisconsin *11, has recent- 
ly been appointed librarian of the Los Angeles, 
Cal., City Library, to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of Everett R. Perry. Miss Warren 
has been first assistant city librarian since 1926. 

Mrs. Ava T. Watson, Drexel ’31, is organ- 
izing and cataloging the library of the Dela- 
ware Academy of Medicine, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 


Classified Advertisements 


30¢ per line—minimum charge $1 


Wanted 

A copy of: Martha Conner’s Outline of the History 
of the Development of the American Public Library, 
1931. Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 


cago. 
Position Wanted 


Normal school and college graduate with library 
school training and experience in public, special and 
college libraries desires position anywhere in the 
United States. Reference, cataloging or administra- 
tive work in college library preferred. E19. 


Wanted 

Hospital Social Service, March, 1924, Sept.-Oct., 
1925; Mental Hygiene Bulletin, July, 1918, April, 
1922. Tulane University Library, New Orleans, La. 


Free To 
Libraries 


Sample copy Fur Animals, the practical magazine 
for rabbit breeders, $1.00 yearly. Ask for list of 
books on rabbit raising. Gough Publishing Co., 
B.M.A. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR HUNTTING’S RELIABLE BOOKLISTS 
FOR HUNTTING’S CAREFUL SERVICE 
FOR HUNTTING’S SUPERIOR BINDINGS 


If you are not a Huntting customer, turn over a new leaf in 1934, and you will 
have a real Thanksgiving next year! 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Library Specialists | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING ! 
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Librarians know that books are not 
bound for today and tomorrow — 


they must withstand the rigours of 


hard usage for years to come. 


We will be happy to have you visit 
our bindery at any time so that you 
may see how this demanded durabil- 
ity, plus attractiveness in design and 
through 


workmanship is achieved 


Rademaekers Standard Bindings. 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. 


New York Office: 
27 William Street 


New York City 


THe Lisrary Jour, 


Ready for Distribution 


INDEX OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ARTISTS 


Unique and Important for Libraries because it— 


1. Serves as the only complete and compiled Ref- 
erence Service for Galleries, Museum Curators, 
Writers, Art Critics, University Professors, Re- 


search Students, and Laymen interested in Art. 


Deals with Contemporary Artists as well as their 
Immediate Forerunners. Americon Artists will 
start the series. Material will be revised once 
every yeor. 

Includes biographical material, awards and hon- 


ors, affiliations, museums where represented, ex- 
hibitions, full bibliography, list of reproductions 


of work and where found. 
A Sixteen Page Monthly 
Subscription $10.00 a year 
For further information address 
Editor —— Index of 20th Century Artists 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
137 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213 East 144th St., New York City 


; Now is the time to go over your shelves and 


weed out those shabby, weary-looking books 
which need a new lease on life. If they are 


worth rebinding, they deserve the protection 
and distinction embodied in a Dess & Talan 


Binding. 


Don’t forget - the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Transparent 


Specially Processed 


TRANSPARENT 
SILK CHIFFON 
For Repairing and Preserving 
Books, Manuscripts, Records 
Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and durabil- 
ity. So sheer and transparent that the finest print ts dlearly 


legible through it. 40 inches wide — 50c. per yard — wi 
fill your requirements from one yard up. Send for sample. 


TRANSPARO COMPANY 


112 Mayflower Ave. New Rochelfe, N. Y. 


66 Friern AVENUE 


SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPRS, Inc. 


New Yorx Ciry 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF 
THE HAGUE. (Holland) 


Large stock of new and second-hand books in all 
classes of science and art. Complete sets of periodi- 
cals and learned societies. Very careful European 
and South A i Periodical — and book service. 
Systematical catalogues free. 


FOR SALE 
A set of The National Geographic Magazine, 


1909 to 1933 (inclusive), volumes, un- 
bound, in good condition. Price moderate. 
Prof. L. L. Campbell, Emeritus, Simmons Col- 
\ege, Boston, Mass. 


LIBRARIANS 


Let us help you with your staff problems. We 

may have just the person you need e have a 

large enroliment of well trained Librarians, quali- 

fled for all branches of library work and all 

types of positions. We save you time and labor. 
Service free te employers 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONN. 


Please mention THe Lrprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Write to 
B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


For All Books, Old Or New. And Any Other 
Material Required For Library Service 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 21, Pearl Street, New York City 


Established 1864 Cables: Stebrovens, London 


| CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, | 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 


|} CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS 


LIBRARY REVIEW: 


A Bookish - Library Magazine 


There are several reasons as to why you should subseribe to the Library Review. which costs 
only two dollars a year, post free. Some of the reasons are indicated by the following tributes 


received from distinguished men of letters and Sibrarians: 

DR. G. H. LOCKE of Toronto writes: “I believe even stronger than did before in the 
Library Review, and enjoy reading it... .” 

MR. HW. M. TOMLINSON writes: “The Library Review is as quick and enjoyable a erivieal 
journal as | know. It must be invaluable to librarians, for it serves literature and not 


. . 


MR. W. €. BERWIC K SAYERS writes: “I should like to say how much have appreciated 


the successive issues of the Library Review. Us editing appears to me to be cultured and 
creative in the best sense of the words, The articles have also been astonishingly good... .” 
COLONEL J. M. MITCHELL, Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and Past- 
President of the Library Association, writes; “The magazine undoubtedly fills with great 
success the gap between the purely literary reviews and the professional library journals. 
The faet that you have been able to publish articles from contributors of the standing of Sir 


brederic Kenyon and Doctor Locke is sufficient evidence th: at the Review has in a short space 
of time attained a very wide measure of recognition. . . . 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


PUBLISHED AT 54 MAIN STREET, COATBRIDCE, SCOTLAND 
SUBSCRIPTION TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, POST FREE 


Photographs 
of the 


47 PRESIDENTS of the A. L. A. 


arranged in chronological order 


from 1876 to 1934 and mount- 


ed on a ecard approximately. 


{4 x 22 inches. 


The only photographic record 
of its kind. Here and there are 
single photographs of one presi- 
dent or another, but here is the 
complete list. 


A fine gift for your library — 
and at very low cost 


POSTPAID 


R. R. BOWKER CO. New York 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 


62 WeEst 45TH St., N. Y. 
copy Photographic Poster of 17 PRESIDENTS of 


THE 1876-1934. 


Bill us each. 


